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Rovaesesoo| UR attitudes, as well as men and books, have pedi- 
/ i Sy gree. That a man thinks as he does to-day; that he 
( R) is Democrat, Republican, Labor Unionist or Social- 
A NOSES wz sl ist is the outcome of the inter-play of many forces 


(seer Say which are, in only a secondary way, under his con- 
- That a man knows these facts and not those; that he views 
them in one light and not in another; that he argues well or 
badly; that he is intense or apathetic, will enter vitally into the 
attitudes which he takes on questions as they present themselves 
to him. The manner of one’s education, the place in life from 
which one looks out on life, aspirations which have been fostered, 
and illusions which have been removed, must be explored and cata- 
logued before we may understand a man’s thinking and feeling. 
One who takes an acute interest in governmental .questions will 
take aggressive attitudes toward them. One who takes little in- 
terest in such questions will escape such attitudes. In each case 
the whole range of life will be affected. “A great many of our 
assents are merely expressions of our personal likings, tastes, prin- 
ciples, motives, and opinions, as dictated by nature, or resulting 
from habit; in other words, they are acts and manifestations of 
self. Now what is more rare than self-knowledge? In proportion 
then to our ignorance of self, is our unconsciousness of those in- 


*Quotations are taken from Newman’s Grammar of Assent. See also The 
Dolphin, November, 1903, and THe CatHotic Wortp, February, April, May, 1911, 
for related articles on Socialism and Private Property. 
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numerable acts of assent which we are incessantly making.” 
Hence it is that assent or dissent in respect of current social move- 
ments will be governed very largely by personal history, experience, 
and imagination; by the mental processes of the individual; by the 
outfit of existing thoughts, principles, likings, desires, and hopes 
which make men what they are. We gravitate toward what is 
mentally clear, and away from what is obscure. We are intolerant, 
sometimes because we understand and sometimes because we do 
not understand. Defense against argument is simple, but pro- 
tection against impressions is almost beyond us. Social move- 
ments which appeal to the imagination and to personal or class 
experience, which deal boldly and confidently with profound aspira- 
tions, and abandon the reserves born of accuracy and caution, are 
clothed with all but unconquerable power. Argument is of little 
avail against them. Bacon was not in error in attributing much 
influence to the idols of the Tribe, the Cave, the Market Place, and 
the Theatre which beset men’s minds and sway them. 

Social movements are not of arbitrary origin. They are rather 
the products of forces at work in national life. The extent to 
which any popular movement succeeds, indicates the general readi- 
ness of the people to accept it, which readiness is neither produced 
at will nor suppressed by command. A popular movement must be 
viewed in the background of its own history. In the thirteenth 
century, even economic movements took on the color of spiritual 
rebellion, because the authority of the Church touched all sides 
of life. In the twentieth century, all social rebellion takes on the 
color of the defense against capital, because of its widely-estab- 
lished ascendancy. What, then, is the national background in which 
we should judge Socialism? How can we account for the assent 
to it, when that assent involves an apparent departure from the 
standards of our civilization and its ideals, from the political prin- 
ciples and historical wisdom on which the framework of national 
life is based? 


se 


I am aware that the Socialist movement is not as fixed and 
definite as the words which describe it. Just as the wedge has point 
and head, likewise Socialism has its narrow, starved, economic 
meaning, and also its wider and deeper phases which include many 
ugly affinities and hideous implications. On its own repeated ad- 
missions, Socialism cannot prevent itself from becoming something 
other than Socialism. Its attempted repudiation of atheism and 
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free love is a striking admission of its own inability to control 
the mental processes of its votaries. We know thoroughly well that 
Socialism cannot account for its own origin. Forces other than 
Socialism prepare the way for it. If, then, on the one hand, it 
cannot account for its own origin, and, on the other, it cannot 
confine itself to its professed limitations, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that it simply cannot account for itself. Making allowance 
for all of this, we may endeavor to discuss it in its least offensive 
sense, in thé sense in which it is willing to make its own apology. 
Thus restricted, Socialism may be regarded as resting on the fol- 
lowing three fundamental assumptions: 

The present social order is bankrupt. 

The private ownership of capital is the cause of this bank- 
ruptcy. 

The collective ownership of capital is the sole adequate remedy. 

An individual’s mind which accepts these three assumptions 
embraces Socialism. Up to a certain point, all antecedent prob- 
abilities hinder these assumptions from entering his mind. Grad- 
ually, and probably unconsciously, they insinuate themselves until 
all antecedent probabilities were overturned. After that experi- 
ence, assumptions, views, preferences, interpretations, associations, 
arrange themselves in an orderly manner, re-enforcing the assump- 
tions of Socialism until they become solid as axioms and undoubting 
as consciousness itself. One sees electric fans, which automatically 
reverse themselves by the throwing of a lever which is effected by 
the contrary motion of itself. All operations of mind are reversed 
once the antecedent probabilities are turned toward Socialism in- 
stead of against it. There is in the assent to Socialism a “ sur- 
plusage of assurance ” much as there is in Marx’s economic theory 
a surplusage of value back of capitalistic accumulation. ‘‘ Some- 
times our mind changes so quickly, so unaccountably, so dispro- 
portionately to any tangible arguments to which the change can be 
referred, and with such abiding recognition of the forces of the old 
arguments, as to suggest the suspicion that moral causes, arising 
out of our condition, age, company, occupations, fortunes, are 
at the bottom.” We should not forget “ How little syllogisms 
have to do with the formation of opinion; how little depends upon 
the inferential proofs, and how much upon those pre-existing 
beliefs and views in which men either already agree with each 
other or hopelessly differ, before they begin to dispute, and which 
are hidden deep in our nature, or, it may be, in our personal 
peculiarities.” 
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If Socialism had without aid established its three fundamental 
assumptions in the minds of its believers, the achievement would be 
a marvel in human history. Socialism did not do it and could 
not do it. The transition from one social philosophy to another, 
from one interpretation to another, is gradual and not abrupt. 
It is effected by the likeness or identity of the two systems, and 
not by differences between them. The foundations of Socialism lie 
deep in our social life. Marx himself took the most orthodox 
economic doctrine of his time to construct his theory of revolution- 
ary Socialism. 

The first assumption—the present social order is bankrupt— 
expresses unqualified despair of our leaders, of the administration 
of our laws and their enactment, of the institutions on which the 
social order rests, and of the constitution itself, under whose spirit 
and warrant the feeling, thinking, and judgment of the people are 
guided. Despair is the single gateway to Socialism. Confidence 
is the angel with flaming sword which drives Socialism from our 
gates. The process of disturbing confidence in the elements of 
our social order has operated, and it operates to-day, independent 
of Socialism. We are all familiar with the vocabulary of current 
abuse and criticism. All of us indulge indiscriminately in the joy 
of denunciation. If a conservative scholar proclaims that society 
is ethically bankrupt without shocking us; if not a few proclaim 
that our public school system is bankrupt, and our own experience 
tends to prove the charge; if very conservative religious leaders 
tell us that society is near to spiritual bankruptcy; if conservatives 
in most exalted stations tell us that the administration of our crim- 
inal law is bankrupt and a disgrace to civilization; if vilification, 
incrimination, and complaint are practically universal in political, 
literary, and journalistic circles, we must admit that minds and ears 
are well prepared to hear without shock or recoil the declaration 
that the political and industrial order is bankrupt. When this 
last assumption is established in a mind, it has taken its first step 
toward Socialism. 

That is, however, only a first step. The second assumption— 
the private ownership of capital is the cause of this bankruptcy— 
definitely indicates that capital is the rock on which the hopes 
of society have been shipwrecked. The third assumption—the 
collective ownership of capital is the sole adequate remedy—pro- 
poses the single remedy through which it is alleged social justice may 
be secured. Any of us might agree with the first assumption, 
while at the same time dissenting fundamentally as to the second 
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and the third. We might allow, for instance, that to a great extent 
there is truth in the first two assumptions of Socialism. We might 
find them partly true, but largely false. We might propose that 
sin, passion, unconquerable ignorance, love of power, inability to 
coordinate social effort and control it while allowing human liberty 
its play, and the inherent limitations of human nature must be 
associated through and with capital in explaining social disorder, 
and that provision must be made against these as well as against 
abuse of capital in the social reform toward which our aspirations 
drive us. 

If it requires much knowledge, trained judgment, mental re- 
straint, and tedious effort at interpretation, to discover and asso- 
ciate in right proportion the causes of social injustice, we are at 
a disadvantage in attempting to hinder the general acceptance of 
Socialism’s assumptions. The average experience of the multitude 
unfortunately tends to corroborate the socialistic indictment of 
capital. The undeniable abuses to which the laboring classes have 
been subjected are due primarily to capital and to the capitalistic 
view of life, of human rights and progress. The undeniable horrors 
that have dogged the footsteps of millions have shown that, in 
the case of many of these, the social order is bankrupt; and that 
the private ownership of capital is the cause of that bankruptcy. 
These facts place us conservatives at a marked disadvantage in 
attempting to hinder the propaganda of Socialism from establish- 
ing its two assumptions. Since most of the reforms which we are 
accomplishing rest directly on the curbing of capital, it is not un- 
natural that the impetuous imagination of the people would in- 
cline toward the assumption that all social injustice may be ended 
by taking over the control of capital entirely in the interests of the 
people themselves. Unless established social order can retain the 
confidence of the masses, nothing can hinder the ultimate triumph 
of Socialism. It is attempting to rob the people of that confidence. 
We conservatives endeavor to maintain it in undiminished force. 
All other issues are secondary to this one. All of the processes 
on which we depend derive their efficiency from their power to 
protect popular confidence in the institutions of industry and 
government. 


II. 


The prudent janitor of a certain public building once nailed its 
outside windows in order to prevent the opening of them during 
the winter. He believed that if the windows were opened, coal 
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would be wasted in heating the fresh, cool air as it entered. He 
was under the impression that only space, and not air, was necessary 
for breathing. Confidence is the atmosphere in which practically 
all social institutions and relations thrive. Mere establishment 
means as little to the social order as space without air means to 
respiration. No institution can survive the withdrawal of con- 
fidence, unless it be supported by an army. 

Confidence between man and wife makes marriage possible, 
while suspicion, distrust, and accusation destroy happiness and 
unity. Confidence makes possible normal relations between parents 
and children. It is the essence of friendship. It is the foundation 
of business, of all forms of credit, of all systems of currency. 
It enters into the very heart of our industrial operations. Con- 
fidence is the source of the power of the priesthood, although not, 
of course, its sanction. Confidence of man in man makes possible 
communication, language, social life. Normal social relations de- 
pend, therefore, on the capacity and willingness of men and women 
to believe one another, to trust one another, to codperate with one 
another. Suspicion and distrust, vilification and scorn, failure 
to merit confidence and receive it, failure to give confidence and 
inability to maintain it, disintegrate social relations with unfailing 
power. Jails and penitentiaries show us the type of social relation 
which results when man may not trust his fellowman. 

Democratic philosophy teaches us that the stability of govern- 
ment rests immediately on the intelligence and moral integrity of 
its citizens. Democracy rests on confidence in the people, just as 
the limitations of democracy indicate the restrictions of that same 
confidence. Government fears bad men because they will betray 
confidence which is bestowed upon them. Government fears ignor- 
ant men because these lack the open-eyed discretion which places 
expected reservation on the giving of confidence. Government fos- 
ters education, religion, and culture, and cultivates noble heroes and 
heroines, because these aid powerfully in producing types of char- 
acter and intelligence which make stable the social order. 

The constitution under which the people are governed will 
be powerful to the extent to which it is believed in. The institu- 
tions, through which national life is directed, will be effective in 
proportion as they merit confidence and receive it. Laws which 
are enacted in obedience to the limitations and the spirit of the 
institutions, will accomplish their end only when reénforced by 
the mighty confidence of a trusting people. The administration 
of laws will be wise and faithful in proportion as leaders bring 
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to the performance of their duties the intelligence and integrity 
of character which invites and holds popular confidence. 

Of course, political confidence may not be without its reserves. 
Lack of intelligence and lack of integrity will occur at times every- 
where. Institutions will require modification from time to time, 
and constitutions themselves must be amended. Provision for 
change in leadership by limited terms of office, for repeal of laws, 
for modifying institutions, and amending constitutions belongs 
essentially to all accepted patterns of democratic government. 
Hence, we may and we will surrender confidence from time to time 
in this or in that leader, in this or in that legislature, in this or 
in that feature of an institution. But, on the whole, our talent 
for giving confidence will not be impaired; our habit of trusting in 
the essential elements of social order will not be interrupted by these 
occasional, sporadic, and superficial incursions of distrust, doubt, 
and demand for change. Nature works with a high factor of 
safety. She stores her deep reservoirs with unmeasured social 
confidence, slowly, painfully, and with uninterrupted determina- 
tion. She protects those reservoirs at every point. She is quick 
and nervous, watchful and wakeful in hindering losses of it. When 
she discovers that confidence is being disturbed at a rapid rate, and 
that the storehouses from which she draws it are being closed 
to her, she stands, if not hopeless, at least helpless, in the face of 
disaster which her instincts foretell. In proof of this one might 
cite the gloomy foreboding of many a non-Catholic conservative, 
who believes that only the Catholic Church is equipped to prevent 
the nation from rushing headlong into Socialism. 

Indiscriminate abuse of our public leaders has been for years 
robbing the people of the will and of the capacity to trust any 
leadership which represents past establishment. Indiscriminate 
criticism, reénforced by the discovery of many unhappy facts, has 
robbed multitudes of all wholesome confidence in the administra- 
tion of laws and in the process of their enactment. Abuse, denun- 
ciation, and ridicule, supported by. cartoons, statistics, and oratory, 
have led many, many thousands into an attitude of serious doubt, 
if not repudiation, of the fundamental institutions on which our 
civilization rests. Private property, competition, the courts, indus- 
trial liberty, the ballot, and the institutions of representation stand 
out under a plausible indictment which many hundreds of thousands 
believe. 

The Democratic press, the Republican press, the Progressive 
press, the labor press, the muckraking press; campaign literature, 
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campaign methods, and speeches; tons of literature pouring 
forth from publishing houses, and even government committees, 
maintain a course of searching indictment of the foundations of the 
social order, each from its own standpoint, and for its own purpose, 
yet all of them concurring in their adverse influence on popular con- 
fidence in our institutions. It is commonplace to observe that our 
masses do not trust our culture, that laborers do not trust employers, 
that the public looks upon financial leaders as pirates.* A strong 
mental effort is necessary to enable us to believe in the good inten- 
tions of a rich man who enters politics. Legislatures are not 
trusted, executives are suspected, courts are reviled; the bar receives 
credit for cunning, but not for honesty, and for the betrayal of 
popular welfare in the interest of predatory wealth. Wit, humor, 
and caricature, scholarship and oratory, art, music, and poetry, 
history and science, are brought into the campaign of despair, and 
they do their work well. 

We need not, for a moment, consider how much there is of 
truth and how much of falsehood in this volume of criticism, de- 
nunciation, and distrust. Impressions do not depend on the truth 
for their origin or their power. If we take the first fundamental 
assumption of Socialism, namely, that the present social order 
is bankrupt, and view it in this background, we must admit that 
it appears to be the simple, logical, and expected outcome of the 
alleged conditions. From unquestioning confidence in our insti- 
tutions and undisturbed acceptance of them, easy transition may 
be experienced into an attitude of disturbed and hesitating alle- 
giance. From this point the transition to simple repudiation is 
not complicated nor unexpected. When one loses one’s “ unim- 
paired certainties,” one may drift in any direction. When the 
propaganda of Socialism takes its place in the present scheme 
of things, it finds the ground well prepared. The natural mental 
processes of large numbers meet it half way, and they gladly accept 
its undoubting guidance in the search for social peace. Only as 
confidence in the established order is disturbed or destroyed, is it 
possible for Socialism to make headway. 


III. 


Parallel with this diminishing confidence in government and 
law, there is found an increasing dependence on them in even our 


*Senator Root called attention to this aspect of our national life in a striking 
speech before the New York Chamber of Commerce, November 21, 1912. 
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simplest industrial and social relations. We have ceased to depend 
on character and intelligence in nearly all of our commercial trans- 
actions. We depend on law to get pure milk. Law regulates 
almost every detail in factory and mine. Law enters homes, meas- 
ures windows and the cubic air space to be provided. A public 
officer removes the drinking glass from our sleeping cars; gives 
or withholds permission to widen our back porches; sends children 
from the streets in the evening. Law controls, in last detail, the 
labeling, weighing, and measuring, and regulates the quality of 
practically everything that we consume. We are so habituated 
to this experience that we have recourse to law habitually, as a 
first remedy instead of as a last one. Government, law, public 
officers have entered so extensively and so minutely into every 
phase of our lives, that we are losing the instinct for personal liberty, 
and settling down to a civilization built on the hollow foundations 
of legal enactment. 

A simple country shoemaker obeyed a very elementary pro- 
cess of mind and experience when he suggested to the writer, not 
long since, that there is no more hope for the workingman. He 
added that our salvation will come only when the government takes 
hold and fixes the prices at which all necessaries of life may be 
sold. The man was not, to his own way of thinking, a Socialist, 
but the preparatory work had been done. The paternalistic expe- 
rience of government, through which we are going, does its own 
work in simplifying the way for the omnipresent and omnipotent 
state into which Socialism would drift. I do not pause to attempt 
to resolve the paradox which this description involves. 


IV. 


There is another factor in the background of Socialism. The 
process of life is ironing out into flat and unrelieved monotony 
the experience of multitudes. Men and women are ceasing to think 
as individuals. They think and feel, nowadays, in battalions. 
Class consciousness is strong. The attempt to build up movements 
on class consciousness is far more profoundly justified than the legal 
fictions which condemn it. The distress through which working- 
men and workmen’s families pass, the tyranny which they have ex- 
perienced, and the crude injustice to which they have been subjected ; 
the forces which throw them hither and thither in our social and 
economic life; the environment in which they have been compelled 
to live insulated from the vitalizing streams of culture, joy, and 
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hope which flow past them have been so nearly alike in origin, 
in operation, and in outcome that these classes have been welded 
together to an extent into a solid consciousness which dominates 
both thought and speech. 

We can easily perceive in the mass what we miss in the unit. 
Class experience, class observation, class feeling, class aspirations, 
class ideals have prepared the multitude for unified thinking and 
unified feeling. In this way great numbers have been prepared 
admirably for the propaganda of Socialism. Its fundamental as- 
sumptions take on strength as we widen the social surface to 
which they are applied. Few men who think and feel strongly as 
individuals, and who shut out the larger sympathies from the 
circle of their thinking and feeling, will be profoundly impressed 
by the fundamental assumptions of Socialism. On the other hand, 
few men who are governed by the outlook, the feeling, the history, 
and the consciousness of class, can fail to be impressed by those 
assumptions. We, conservatives, in our defense of institutions 
are compelled to be individualistic, fragmentary, and unsystematic, 
while our reforms are, when most successful, only palliative. We 
are compelled to talk against the deeper feeling and the experience 
of laboring men, when we attempt to make out a case against 
Socialism. 

The more clear we are in feeling and thinking, the less toler- 
ant we are. The multitude craves finality and simplicity. Axioms 
are liked better than problems. ‘The people dislike hesitation, qual- 
ification, reserve. They can withdraw confidence, but they cannot 
retain it. They must give it to some thing or to some one. They 
will trust a formula just as readily as a genius. It requires far 
less mental effort to believe that everything has gone wrong, than 
to hold that many things have gone wrong, that many are going 
right, and that in a hundred tedious ways something can be done 
to improve conditions. It requires less mental effort to blame 
everything that is wrong upon one single force or agency, than to 
believe that many complex forces, acting in highly complex relations, 
cause the evils which we deplore. It requires far less energy of 
mind and reservation of thought, far less self-control and discipline 
of intellect, to believe in one simple formula as a remedy, than to 
repose confidence in the doubtful codrdination of a hundred un- 
certain social forces. Hence, assuming that the multitude is 
aroused and thinking, assuming further that it is shaping certain 
standards of social justice and judging life by them, the assump- 
tions of Socialism appeal to their experience, to their mental con- 
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stitution and preferences, and to their class consciousness. We 
conservatives can weaken the appeal only by elaborate reasoning, 
much knowledge, and endless qualifications in our statements. The 
progress of Socialism is not surprising. 


V. 


He who gives little thought to fundamental questions of gov- 
ernment, and who is fortunate in his career, is undoubtedly shocked 
on meeting for the first time the Socialist claim that the present 
social order is bankrupt. His every faculty revolts against the 
form and spirit of the claim. It appears ridiculous, fantastic, 
unworthy of attention, and therefore self-refuting. 

One who has had severe experience in life, who has been com- 
pelled to struggle and to live through hardships, uncertainties, and 
unrelieved dependence on the orders of unsympathetic employers, 
is not shocked on hearing for the first time these assumptions of 
Socialism. While one may not be drawn toward it, one is not 
conscious of any particular recoil against it. If in addition to 
the distressing and bitter experience in life, one have the habit of 
observing, discussing, and reflecting seriously on the bitterness, all 
of the distress, all of the injustice, all of the helpless misery that 
the life about us holds, one is undoubtedly disposed to find very 
much truth in the initial assumptions of Socialism. 

Once the minds of great numbers of citizens are aroused, and 
their imagination is seized by the realization of the tragedy, the 
injustice, and the disappointments of life as a whole, those minds 
are driven by the law of their nature to find an explanation and a 
remedy. If we conservatives can offer an explanation which catches 
the imagination and satisfies it, and if we can offer a remedy which 
is reasonable, definite, and not too difficult of introduction, we 
can satisfy those aroused minds, and they will remain relatively 
conservative. But if we fail either to impress our explanation 
of social injustice on popular imagination, or if we remain idle 
while the more zealous radical is busy, or if we present our mes- 
sage in a form, or in a tone, which does not ring true to the 
disturbed minds that we aim to serve, we labor in vain. The 
field of battle to-day is here. The masses are thinking on funda- 
mental problems. Their confidence in the social order is genuinely 
disturbed. The growth of Socialism seems to indicate that large 
numbers prefer to go on in the easier direction of despair than 
to return by the difficult, painful, and self-renouncing method of 
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undoubting trust in the leaders, the laws, and the institutions which 
appear to have brought them much more of sadness than of the joy 
of living, much more of struggle than of peace. I do not intend 
exaggeration, nor am I conscious of it, in stating the problem in 
this manner. Its implication is that we conservatives are at a 
great disadvantage due to the temper, the experience, and the pref- 
erences of the large numbers for whose guidance we are con- 
tending against Socialism. 

Fortunately the description of the situation exaggerates the 
imminence of the issue, if not its quality. There are very power- 
ful checks at work which automatically hinder the masses from 
drifting into the despair which is the novitiate of Socialism. These 
checks act directly to the advantage of the conservatives’ defense. 

Large numbers have the impression that Socialism threatens 
seriously their personal liberty. They are unwilling to sacrifice 
it for any assurance that Socialism has heretofore been able to 
give. This same attitude has hindered large numbers of laboring 
men from entering labor unions. Numbers are saved by a healthy 
skepticism from believing that Socialism’s three assumptions can 
bring the social peace and justice which are promised with indis- 
criminate assurance. Large numbers are deterred, by the need 
of earning to-day’s and to-morrow’s income, from entering seriously 
into the speculative attitude and theoretical propaganda which are 
so intimately identified with the Socialist movement. The experience 
of definite and measurable progress reassures large numbers, and 
restores their confidence in the present social order. Increases in 
wages, improved conditions of labor, a healthy understanding of 
the large movement which is ameliorating conditions generally, 
and personal observation of the gradually improved type of em- 
ployer, who is doing splendid work to humanize industry and pro- 
tect the elementary decencies of life, are bringing to many laboring 
men an attitude of mind which hinders them effectively from accept- 
ing Socialism’s first assumption. They know that the present social 
order is not bankrupt. 

The affinities of Socialism have helped to prevent its wider 
acceptance. Laboring men and women, in whose hearts a reverent 
Christian faith still abides, recoil by a sure spiritual instinct from 
the Socialism which denounces all religion, scorns belief in the 
divinity of Christ, and delights in the scornful denunciation of 
organized Christianity. After allowing in fairness for repeated 
assurances that Socialism has nothing to do with religion, the 
Christian laboring men find facts enough, literature enough, and 
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tendencies enough in the Socialist movement to frighten them away 
from it. They prefer their sufferings, relieved by faith, to the 
verbal assurances that Socialism will not disturb their faith, or, 
having disturbed it, that it will give them ample compensation for 
what it takes from them. I do not overlook the number that 
think they can reconcile the profession of Socialism with the 
profession of definite Christianity, nor do I attempt to show their 
success. I wish for the moment merely to state the point that the 
undeniable sympathy that Socialism displays for irreligion and 
hatred for the Christian Church, hinders large numbers of devout 
Christians from entering the movement. There is undoubtedly a 
fundamental antagonism in the views of human nature, of human 
imperfection, passion, and sin, of idealism and its function, of 
personal responsibility, held by Socialism and by religion. Prob- 
ably this antagonism is much more clearly perceived by scholarly 
men of wide reading than by those to whom opportunity for this 
has been denied. 

Partisanship is another highly efficient check on the tendency 
to accept the fundamental assumptions of Socialism. The political 
party is inherent in American life, institutions, and imagination. 
The thinking and the interpreting of the rock-ribbed American 
partisan is limited and directed by his party. While the Repub- 
lican Party is in ascendancy, no good Republican can believe that 
any one of the three assumptions of Socialism is true. In his 
mind the present social order is not only not bankrupt, but, on the 
contrary, is highly effective. He thinks and feels in the terms 
of the President’s annual Thanksgiving proclamation. Hence, to 
his way of thinking the three fundamental assumptions of Socialism 
are nonsense. During a time of Democratic ascendancy, the good 
Democrat feels and thinks in the same manner. He is therefore 
amply protected against the most subtle and effective propaganda 
that Socialism can command. If either party man is compelled to 
admit that some things are going badly, he will contrive to find some 
manner of blaming the other party for much of what is wrong, 
and he will allow the imperfection of human nature and the limita- 
tion of all human achievement to bear the remainder of blame. 
Where genuine conviction may not account for the zeal of the 
American partisan, the prospect of holding office, and of furthering 
self-interest may be invoked in accounting for his zeal in action 
and certainty in conviction. 

The force of the partisan type of mind is a varying quantity. 
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The constant recurrence of the third party in our history shows 
that there is always a margin of feeling and of thought which 
the two great parties fail to absorb and satisfy. The gradual 
absorption of what is vital in the third party into the other two 
helps to account for the disappearance of these third parties. Un- 
doubtedly the partisan mind is not as strong to-day as our parties 
would like to see it. The scratched ballot is the symbol of the 
emancipation of the party slave. Three processes in our current 
life show that we are in a period of transition whose issue is doubt- 
ful: the rise of the Progressive Party which may indicate a funda- 
mental change in our political history; the entry of Socialism into 
our life as a political party, and, finally, the rise and development 
of organized labor.* 

Organized labor arose and developed gigantic strength because 
laboring men believed that our political parties either would not, 
or could not, secure industrial justice for the masses. The labor 
unions have generally preferred to confine themselves to economic 
action to the exclusion of politics. From time to time the unions 


*The following from President Wilson’s Chicago speech, January 11th, bears 
on the point in mind: 

“The hope of America is in the changing attitude of the business men of this 
country towards the things which they have to handle in the future. If thought 
and temper had not changed, the things could not have happened which have 
happened in recent months. For what you have witnessed within the last two 
months is not merely a political change; it is a change in the attitude and judg- 
ment of the American people. One of the reasons why there were not two 
parties contending for the supremacy at the recent election; one reason why the field 
of choice was varied and multiplied, was that the old lines are breaking up where 
they are oldest, and that men are no longer to be catalogued.” 

And Mr. Roosevelt’s words in his letter to the Progressives in Congress, 
dated April sth, are equally relevant: 

“We cannot amalgamate with either of the old boss-ridden, privilege-con- 
trolled parties. We stand for the rights of the people. Where the rights of the 
people can only be secured through the exercise of the national power, then we 
are committed to the doctrine of using the national power to any extent that the 
rights of the people demand. 

“This of itself sunders us from the Democratic Party, for the Democratic 
Party must either be false to its pledges—and you can trust no party that is false 
to its pledges—or else it is irrevocably committed to the doctrine of some fifty 
separate sovereignties, a doctrine which in practice means that the powers of 
privilege can nullify every effort of the plain people to take possession of their 
own government. 

“As for the Republicans, their present position is the exact negation of the 
attitude of Abraham Lincoln and the men of Lincoln’s day. Lincoln declared the 
people were masters over both Congress and the courts; not, as he phrased it, to 
destroy the Constitution, but to overthrow those who perverted the Constitu- 
tion. We.stand for the right of the people to have their well-determined wish be- 
come part of the fundamental law of the land without permitting either court, leg- 
islature, or executive to debar them from this right.” 
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have doubted their own wisdom, and they have made excursions 
into politics with doubtful results. At present there is a marked 
demand for political action by them. Their leaders endeavor to 
satisfy it by asking the old parties to incorporate into platforms, 
and promote before legislatures, measures in favor of laboring 
classes. That even this attitude, which is fundamentally wise and 
increasingly effective, fails to satisfy the aroused laboring men is 
shown by the fact that very large numbers of them are becoming 
Socialists. The frankly Socialist element must be counted on 
nowadays in many of our labor conventions. This would seem 
to indicate the regrettable truth that organized labor is losing some 
of its power to stem the development of Socialism. 

Socialism itself as an economic power, aside from economic 
theory, may not appeal profoundly to large numbers of laboring 
men. But when it is organized as a political party; when it adopts 
the methods, the vocabulary, and the processes of a political party, 
it does appeal to many laboring men. It appears to express their 
political aspirations in a more satisfactory manner than any other 
party. Since the good American must have a party, he will look 
with favor on the Socialist party if it answers the longings of his 
heart with more assurance than that offered by the conservative 
parties. 
The sudden rise of the Progressive Party in the United States 
has made the situation highly complicated and extremely interesting. 
Whether or not its leadership shows a political sagacity, worthy 
of its prestige and scholarship, remains to be seen. The party is 
remarkable in that it professedly aims to secure industrial justice 
for the weaker classes. It has drawn together high types of men 
and women by whom ideals are genuinely respected, and whose 
sympathies lead them to work earnestly for industrial justice. It 
has drawn into its ranks men and women eminent in philanthropy, 
in scholarship, in statesmanship, and in political experience. That 
the new party has disturbed the stability of old-time partisanship 
is beyond question. That it has been able to absorb the confidence 
which was withdrawn from the old parties may well be doubted. 
That it may have called back to fundamental confidence in the 
established order many who were drifting toward Socialism, seems 
to be implied in the claim that the Progressive vote reduced mater- 
ially the Socialist vote in 1912. 

The work which conservatism must do in order to hinder 
the development of Socialism, must bear in converging lines directly 
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or indirectly, actually or by implication, on the three fundamental 
assumptions to which reference has been made. We must hinder 
the process of undermining confidence in the social order, the logical 
issue of which process is experienced in the first assumption, which 
declares that the present social order is bankrupt. We must make 
clear, to the aroused minds of the people, the extent to which modern 
capital is actually and specifically the cause of the massive social 
injustice which all right-minded men deplore. If we succeed in 
impressing on the popular imagination the extent to which capital 
is to blame, our work in showing the other factors involved will 
be more telling, and it will hinder these assumptions of Socialism 
from general acceptance. If we can bring home to the minds 
of the people in unmistakable terms the splendid progress which 
has been made, the healthy processes of thought, feeling, and estab- 
lishment by which we are daily making creditable amends for inex- 
cusable delay, we shall materially weaken the charm of Socialism’s 
third assumption. Our work in doing this must take account of the 
checks that are to be found in American life, and we should neither 
underrate or overrate the absolute and the relative value of them 
in our work. 

Conservatism enjoys social, industrial, and political prestige. It 
possesses most of the wealth, most of the scholarship, and most of 
the political experience of the nation. If in spite of its disadvantage, 
Socialism succeeds in making progress, it will be necessary to take 
stock of our wisdom, and to revise our methods in order to explain 
the mystery. Whatever of truth, of justice, of reasonable aspira- 
tions and genuine human sympathy there is in Socialism, to that 
extent Socialism will defy our opposition. Whatever of insincerity, 
of mistaken reading of history, of erroneous interpretation of our 
problems, of mistaken emphasis on human values, and of triumphant 
selfishness and spiritual apathy there may be in conservative circles, 
to that extent we scatter the seeds of peril with our own hands. 
The victory will go with the conquest of the imagination and con- 
fidence of the people. Not to logic, not to argument, not to 
righteousness and truth necessarily, will voters flock and give their 
trust. Least of all may we expect triumph when so much in our 
thoughtless national life, in our short-sighted politics, in our com- 
plicated adjustment of warring social forces, lends seeming con- 
firmation to the assumptions on which Socialism builds with so 
much insight, and which it proclaims with so much power. 

















WHERE THE NATIONS HAVE KNELT. 


BY JOSEPH FRANCIS WICKHAM. i 


BEE leathern curtain has fallen behind you, and at last 
} you stand within the greatest temple of the world. 
You have no words to tell the thrill, no language 
to translate the emotions of the soul, no power of 
LPNos——S} speech to render the sweep and current of sensation 
that enthrall the heart. For this is not Westminster Abbey, nor 
Notre Dame, nor the lovely cathedral in old Cologne, but it is 
the vast living majesty within the gates of Saint Peter’s. 

As you drove clatteringly along the streets past the Piazza di 
Spagna and on by the Piazza Colonna, you were not observing 
the morning life of Rome, and had no admiring glances for church 
facade or ancient staircase, or any of the things of joyous beauty, 
for you were dreaming of the queenly dome of Michelangelo 
that every now and then was gleaming in the distance. Hadrian’s 
Tomb across the yellow Tiber, with the thoughts of eighteen 
centuries buried in its mighty heart, held your vision only as a 
symbol of the nearness of the goal, for this Castel Sant’ Angelo 
is close to the journey’s end. A little while and you were before 
the Piazza di San Pietro, looking in wonderment at Bernini’s huge 
colonnades that curve in graceful ellipse about the great space, 
and lead the way to the quadrangle before the church steps. 
Perhaps you looked up and read over the portico of the church 
the name of Paul the Fifth. But perhaps, as is more probable, 
you observed very few details, and your imagination and feelings 
registered more impressions than you were actively conscious of, 
for the immensity of it all is stupendous, and appalling to the 
sight accustomed to things less gigantic. 

But you are now within the church itself. Those who have 
visited great Cathedrals are usually somewhat prepared for the first 
view, and are ready to admire after the mental adjustment to the 
new scene. But here no previous dream wakes into life, no pre- 
conceived notions are born into fulfillment. You stand near the 
bronze door of the central entrance, and look up the nave and 
see the splendor of a vision of paradise extending for one-eighth 


of a mile. And as you walk up that long space, you are awed in 
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wonderment of the grand arches, and your mind is surcharged by 
the grace of Corinthian pillars, the richness of the color of marble 
pavement, the perfect symmetry of the Latin cross that forms the 
plan of the temple, and above all, perhaps, by the matchless beauty 
of the dome, a sky of gold dazzling four hundred feet above your 
head. You behold statues of saints in purest marble, mosaic rep- 
resentations that glow in a warmth of color, chapels that are 
churches. Everything is colossal, everything grand, everything 
in fullest harmony. You can no more measure distance or height 
here than you can judge the strength of an ocean wave or the 
depth of a passing cloud. Everything is in such exquisite pro- 
portion—a pen eight feet long seems ready for your own hand. 

Perhaps it is well in Saint Peter’s to walk up the nave to 
the apse and over the transepts before attempting to study anything 
in leisurely analysis. Then you will come down the aisle to the 
bronze door of Filarete, and be somewhat prepared to spend your 
hours in less hurried admiring. And when you have done this, 
and have caught the spell of the majestic aisles and the fascination 
of the vaulted dome, you will pause longer near that round slab 
of porphyry which is close to the central door. For eleven hun- 
dred years this has justly been a spot of interest, for it was upon 
this stone that the mighty Charlemagne knelt in the year 800 when 
Leo the Third placed on his head the heavy crown of royalty, and 
so made a Holy Roman Empire. Many another emperor received 
the blessing here, too, when the world was younger and Europe 
wore a less changed face. 

But Charlemagne knelt on the porphyry disk in the year 800, 
while the Saint Peter’s you are visiting is of another age, of a 
later building. So here at the threshold of the central fane of 
Christendom you will allow your memory to search its gathered 
spoil of chronicle for the origins of the cathedral. And back 
you must turn the pages, back you must go to the very lifetime 
of the Saint whose name is so worthily commemorated. 

For it was on this Vatican hill, where Nero’s circus used to be, 
that Peter was crucified during Nero’s persecution. Here he died 
in the year 67. The little Christian group which, not far away, 
had been watching and waiting in prayer, took the body and plac 
it in a tomb on the Via Cornelia, close to the walls of the circus. 
And they often came back to pray; and multitudes of other Roman 
Christians visited the sacred spot in the years that followed. 

Anacletus became the third Bishop and Pope of Rome, having 
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received his ordination to the priesthood from Peter himself. Now 
thirty years or more after the Apostle had gone to heaven, Anacletus 
erected a little oratory or memoria over the tomb, where Mass 
could be said, and a handful of Christians could come and pray in 
the presence of the grave of Christ’s chosen one. Hither Chris- 
tians came from all over the city, some already within call of martyr- 
dom. Hither they came from all the Christian world, in reverent 
pilgrimage to the little oratory. So began Saint Peter’s Church. 

Then two centuries later came Milvian Bridge and the celestial 
sign that won victory. Then the Edict of Milan, and the Chris- 
tians had a friend in the Emperor Constantine; so good a friend 
that he placed a cross-of gold on the tomb of Peter, and over the 
tomb erected a beauteous altar overlaid with gold and silver and 
studded with gleaming jewels. Then he tore down the temple 
of Apollo, the old sun-god that he used to worship, and in the year 
323 commenced a mighty basilica over the sacred relics of the 
Apostle. In short season it was completed, and in the year 324, 
in the presence of the emperor and all his court, was consecrated 
by Pope Sylvester. 

A magnificent structure was Constantine’s basilica, the old 
Saint Peter’s. In the form of a cross, it was nearly four hundred 
feet in length, and somewhat over two hundred feet wide. A long 
colonnade led up to a flight of marble and porphyry steps to the 
doors of the vestibule. From the vestibule the atrium was reached, 
a large court in which palms and cypresses and olives in early times 
grew in green beauty, though later the trees gave way to a marble 
paving. In the centre of the atrium was a great fountain, near 
whose cooling waters a visitor to the church would ofttimes wish to 
linger. From the atrium five large doors opened into the basilica. 
Five great aisles were formed by four rows of columns, and these 
led the way to the choir just in front of the high altar, the first 
stone altar of Christian worship. Time came when threescore and 
more of altars graced the nave and aisles, but in the beginning 
there was one only, the altar Constantine placed in the new basilica. 
In time, too, beautiful paintings and mosaics and monuments bor- 
dered the aisles and the wide spaces of the transepts. 

Time, indeed, is needed to bring any object to full-blown 
beauty. But time, unfortunately, brings, as well, decline and decay, 
and so it dealt with Constantine’s church. For over eleven hun- 
dred years it lasted, the central church of Christendom, but in 1450 
the walls began to settle down on one side, and Pope Nicholas the 
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Fifth was sadly obliged to take steps toward its destruction. But 
it was a costly matter to unbuild a great cathedral and to erect 
another, and the times were troublous. So it was that next to 
nothing had been done on the plans which Alberti and Rossellino had 
made, when the Pope passed away. 

For fifty years things lay in abeyance, until the great Julius 
the Second came to the pontifical throne. He called to his service 
the architect Bramante d’Urbino, who made new plans. The cor- 
ner stone of the new Saint Peter’s was laid by the Pope’s hands 
in 1506. Bramante conceived as his design a Greek cross, but 
there were many shiftings between Greek and Latin before Michel- 
angelo, the greatest architect of the several who worked on the 
church, in his own design confirmed Bramante’s judgment. Event- 
ually, however, the Latin cross became the shape of the cathedral. 
In the year 1626, almost precisely thirteen hundred years after Pope 
Sylvester had consecrated the Basilica of Constantine, the present 
Saint Peter’s was consecrated by Urban the Eighth. 

While the new Saint Peter’s was rising, the old basilica was 
being dismantled. In their hurry the architects and workmen often 
destroyed many of the fine mosaics and medieval monuments and 
memorials of early Christian days. Not all, however, for there are 
a goodly number of various adornments from the old church pre- 
served in the present structure. Still had Michelangelo’s plan 
been adhered to, we should have to-day the beautiful atrium of 
Constantine’s cathedral, with the graceful porticoes on the four 
sides. But the lengthening of the nave necessitated the destruction 
of this last remnant of the old basilica, which had been the heart 
of the worship of the world for twelve centuries. 

So one may trace back the history of Saint Peter’s as one 
stands near the red disk of porphyry from the old church. The 
slab, indeed, is a voice of the early Christian days, a voice that 
speaks in the words of youthtime, or springtime. 

Not far away, a little distance up the nave, is the bronze 
figure of Saint Peter on a marble throne. Of the sixth century, 
this monument is a magnificent work of art to the memory of 
the first Bishop of Rome. But there is little need to linger long 
at the statue of the Saint when the tomb, with all that remains of 
the Apostle, are so close by. For in the centre of the church in a 
sunken space, directly beneath the noble dome of Michelangelo, 
rests the tomb of the first Pope. You approach it by walking 
up the nave to an oval space encircled by a marble balustrade, and 
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made brilliant by numerous clusters of never-paling lamps. When 
you have gone down the marble steps, past Canova’s beautiful 
statue of Pius the Sixth, in wonderment at the precious stones that 
deck the walls and floor about you, you stand just without the 
bronze doors leading to the niche, the floor of which rests above 
Peter’s tomb. Here the body of the Apostle was buried when 
Saint Peter’s was undreamed, and the place of entombment lay 
against the wall of the circus of Nero. Here the tomb remained 
when Anacletus built the memorial oratory. Here the tomb lay 
when Constantine built over it an altar, and, later, on ground em- 
bracing part of Nero’s circus, a mighty basilica not less famed 
than its successor. And here the tomb still lies, unmoved in the 
nineteen centuries, the centre of Christian interest in the year 67, 
the focus of Christian pilgrimage in this twentieth century. In one: 
single spot has the tomb reposed, while the revolution of wearied 
years journeyed on in unrelenting succession, changing the things 
that claim their life from time and their fame from the vicissitudes 
of mortal desires. Peter’s tomb has lain in the same spot since the 
beginning, and for all those centuries, save for the brief time 
it reposed in the catacombs, transferred thither for safety, the 
body of the Apostle has rested in the same sarcophagus. 

When you ascend into the nave again, you will proceed a short 
distance to where the high altar stands forth in glory beneath 
Bernini’s soaring canopy. Here in days not far gone, it was the 
custom for the Pope to celebrate Mass on the grand festivals of 
the Church. Viewed as a spectacle, wondrous it must have been 
to behold, bordering the great nave on either side, the files of 
Swiss guards in glitter and gold; the ranks of countless priests in 
black cassock and white surplice; a half a hundred monsignori and 
bishops in purple mantle; a score of cardinals radiant in scarlet; 
and in purest of white robes, the reigning Pope, a Gregory the 
Sixteenth, perhaps, or a Pius the Ninth. The fragrant incense ris- 
ing in clouds from swinging censers; a thousand lights glowing on 
priceless altars ; the liquid melody of an incomparable choir; the sun- 
beams of heaven streaming through beauteous windows; and the 
dome of a master builder hanging like a mother’s protection over 
a multitude of sixty thousand, the residents of Rome and the visitors 
of the world: nothing on earth could surpass all this. Then 
suddenly the movement through that multitude would cease; the 
stir of expectation would subside; and the great temple would be 
calm and still. 
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Under the vast dome-halo which encircled them the throng 
would drop to their knees—cardinals, bishops, monsignori, priests ; 
princes, generals, ambassadors; men of Rome and men of England 
and from every sun; humble mothers with babes in their arms, 
and women of fashion’s choosing. And while they knelt there, with 
heads bowed in adoration, a gentle bell would tinkle in soft herald- 
ing, and the Vicar of Christ would raise high in the air the white 
Body of the Lord. Then the great organ would burst out again 
into wonderful music, and a hundred voices would chant God’s 
praises in happy unison, and the immense volume of sound would 
sweep down the aisles, and would gather resonance among the 
chapels, and would tremble about columns and capitals, and would 
rise in grand triumph amid lofty arches even to the inmost circle of 
the wondrous dome. Rarely nowadays may one see those splendid 
pageants at Saint Peter’s. But the glorious memories cling to its 
aisles and its altars, radiant and undimmed, like the remembrance 
of a well-loved friend. 

From the high altar one passes to the apse at the end of the 
church, where stands Bernini’s colossal chair of gilded bronze, in- 
closing the chair Saint Peter used as Bishop of Rome. This is 
a fitting point from which to begin a visit to the various chapels 
that are built along the aisles and transepts. ‘Twenty-seven chapels 
there are in all, some of surpassing interest. It is indeed well-nigh 
impossible to make selection here in this vast assemblage of beau- 
teous tombs and well-modeled statues and exquisitely executed 
mosaics. 

Of the mosaics the two generally conceded to be the best are 
the “ Transfiguration,” after Raphael’s painting in the Vatican, and 
the “ Burial of Saint Petronilla,” after Guercino. They are mar- 
velously wrought, and, from one’s viewpoint along the church aisle, 
resemble for all the world superior oil paintings rich in every 
merit of tone and color. And if they are lesser things in order 
of creation, in any event they will last forever, a splendid triumph 
of mechanical art. 

Among the tombs, that of Sixtus the Fourth is one of the most 
noteworthy. It stands in the Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Pollajuolo executed the work in bronze, and to his artistry is due 
the quietude and calm of the figure of the first Rovere Pope recum- 
bent on the sarcophagus. Sharing the tomb with him lies the dust 
of the resolute Julius the Second, who laid the foundation stone 
of the church, and called Bramante to build it. Scarcely less ex- 
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quisite, perhaps, in design and execution is Canova’s masterpiece, 
the tomb of Clement the Thirteenth. Between the figures of Death 
and Religion the Pope is seen praying, while below the figures 
of two lions complete the grouping. 

By far the most excellent of the many statues in the cathedral 
is the “ Pieta”’ of Michelangelo. The great sculptor took as his 
theme the sorrow of our Lady for her divine Son’s Crucifixion. 
The body of the dead Christ is lying in her arms, a human form 
resting after much labor, at peace after much pain. The Virgin 
gazes upon her dead Son lovingly and tenderly, with the look of 
a mother’s compassion in her quiet face, and the dolorous woe of 
a world’s weeping lying beneath her drooping eyes. The “ Pieta” 
is one of the most exquisite conceptions of the ages, and one of 
the most beautiful creations of art in the world. 

So the visitor wanders through the massive edifice, admiring 
here a fine mosaic or here a delicately carved altar-rail, or over 
yonder a beauteously chiseled tomb above the sainted dust of cen- 
turies agone. He will be glad of the many treasures preserved 
from old Saint Peter’s, the monuments and tombs and brazen 
doors reaching in spirit across the ages. He has seen the apse 
where the canonizations are determined in solemn procedure; he 
has walked through the right transept, where the GEcumenical Coun- 
cil was assembled in 1870, and where Papal infallibility was pro- 
claimed to the nations; and into the left transept where the penitent 
pilgrims of every clime may tell in the language of home their tales 
of regretted folly, and may seek surcease from the weariness of sin. 
And when he has seen and felt what a single visit to Saint Peter’s 
will let him see and feel, he will walk down the nave again toward 
the door, and perhaps pause in rest a moment near the Porta Santa 
on the other side from the baptistery font which claims birth from 
Hadrian’s mausoleum. 

The Porta Santa swings not to the coming and going of visitors 
as do the other doors, but opens only once in twenty-five years, in the 
years of jubilee. But as you stand here, leaning against a great 
column, with eyes half-closed in reverie, you can see in the joy-land 
of imagination this door swing open, and all the bronze doors of 
the church, and the ages of the past file by you, century after cen- 
tury, straight up the nave to the tomb of Peter. Watch them 
you will, in their long procession, in their varied mien: slender 
little centuries, the weak, starveling centuries of early Christianity ; 
then stronger figures; then ages still stronger and sterner, with the 
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mark of holiness on their brows and the stamp of vigor sealed in 
the set lines of their eyes; then the wraith-like figures come in con- 
fidence and power; three pitiful centuries, with ranks only half- 
filled; and after them again the prayerful hosts of the years that 
are. It is all very strange, but wonderfully clear the vision becomes 
as you stand by the Porta Senta. © 

Now the procession is returning and marching down the 
nave, after the visit of veneration to the Apostle’s tomb. But this 
time it is not the mere impersonal ghosts of the years that you see, 
but with a lucid sight you catch the features of the personages 
in the marching, and distinguish them marvelously, as if they are 
old friends. In the procession are the people from every country 
and every clime, people of every rank and every age. Martyrs are 
there, Saint Maurus and Saint Simplician, and a host more; and 
their fellow-saints, Athansius and Ambrose and Jerome, Patrick 
and Boniface and Anselm, and Dominic and the one of Assisi 
and Ignatius Loyola; kings are there, Caedwalla the West-Saxon, 
Conrad the Mercian, Ceowulf the Northumbrian, Ethelwulf and 
‘Alfred and Canute, and many another from France and Germany. 
All these are in the front ranks, while after them come many 
another holy man, and many another king and queen, and many a 
mild-faced nun, and many a widowed matron, and many a boy 
and girl in years all tender. Down the long aisle they glide in 
the softness of silence, slowly and steadily, one long, uninterrupted, 
unbroken legion of loyalty. Still they are coming on, in the motley 
dress of Spain and France and England and Germany, and Asia 
and Africa; prince and knight and page, goldsmith and painter and 
soldier, poet and merchant and legate, man of law and doctor of 
physic, and the hopeful alchemist, the scholar from Oxford and 
from Paris and from Salamanca, and a thousand, thousand more. 
Then the people of a new continent are distinguished, and they are 
mingled with the others, and come marching past you. 

So the mighty procession passes through the open doors to the 
end, while you stand aside a stranger soul, yet feeling in your 
breast a comradeship born of the thought that you, too, are of 
them and of their guild. You have been resting here for ten min- 
utes, perhaps, yet in that time all the world from the first century 
to the twentieth has passed in review as a mighty army. For so 
visions will come in Saint Peter’s; it is easy to thrust aside the 
film-curtain that clouds the imagination, and sweep away the cob- 
web of Time. 
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Saint Peter’s is indeed the focus of the earth’s citizens. If 
one could remain on its portals for half a lifetime, one would see 
every well-known being of the world climb the steps, and a hun- 
dred different types of all the rest. Distinction of religion makes 
no one hesitant of visiting the great cathedral. There is reason 
enough for the coming of all, Catholic or Protestant, Hebrew or 
Mohammedan, or the Brahmin from sacred Delhi. Some come to 
admire, some to study, and some to pray. And ever the stream of 
visitors will flow on, inexhaustible, unwavering, in steady volume, 
till the end of everything. 

But now that your day-dream is over, and all is as it was 
before, you will wish to leave the Porta Santa and ascend to the 
galleries in the cupola to view the vastness of the edifice from 
the higher level. The effect is very wonderful as you look down 
on the pavement from this height; everything below seems so very 
minute, so exceedingly atomic indeed. Bernini’s canopy is ninety- 
five feet from the pavement, but it is small, very small, now. You 
can see human beings flitting about the church, hundreds of them, 
and they seem no different from infinitesimal checkers moving 
mechanically over the flat surface. 

While the tiny figures are shifting beneath you, it is hard for 
you up here so high to realize that below that floor down in the 
crypts, or under the chapel altars, lie the dust of the great beings 
of the earth. The Apostle is not alone in death. With him is 
Leo the First, who stayed the hand of Attila and Genseric; here is 
Gregory the Great, who loved England and her conversion; Adrian 
the Fourth, who came out of Engiand, and who crowned Frederick 
Barbarossa; Nicholas the Fifth, the patron of the Renaissance; 
Paul the Second, who came from Venice like Pius the Tenth; 
Julius the Second, to whom the present Saint Peter’s is largely due; 
Pius the Ninth, of recent memory; and many more. Saint John 
Chrysostom waits here in silence; Otho the Second dreams here 
of misty empires and the sceptre; and here lie the last of the 
Stuarts, James and Prince Charles and Henry, Cardinal Duke 
of York, together communing on the golden days when their 
house was a house of kings and glory was in flower. 

From this contemplation of death you will turn, to climb still 
higher and emerge into the open air. Rome lies before you, the 
wonderful deathless city, stretching from the Tiber far and away 
toward the roses and cypresses of Tivoli. You can see on one 
side the road that leads to San Paolo fuori le Mura, and on the 
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other the gardens of the Pincio not far from the broad Corso, 
and between them the network of streets and palaces and ancient 
churches of modern Rome. It is easy to read Rome’s history 


up here. Servius Tullius seems quite close, and Cincinnatus, and ~ 


Tiberius Gracchus, and Sulla, and Julius Cesar, and Augustus. 
You can see the flash of the western sun on helmet and spear as 
the legions swing into the city over the Via Appia; you can see 
the crowds gathered at the circus from all the seven hills of the 
city, watching famished lions tear the pale Christians to make an 
autumn holiday; you can see Peter toiling under his cross on the 
ground beneath you; you can see Leo fearlessly going out to 
challenge Attila with the name of the unknown God; you can 
see Hildebrand leaving the Castel Sant’ Angelo for the Lateran 
with Robert Guiscard; you can see the vain and heroic Rienzi, 
last of the tribunes, calling on Rome to follow him; you can see 
the German savages of the Constable de Bourbon rushing into 
the avenues of Rome and making a helldom of a sacred city. All 
the panorama passes rapidly before you as the sun dissolves each 
picture and creates another. And this is what Rome is, this is 
what draws us to her, this is why we cling to her welcome. With- 
out her Czsars, without her Popes, Rome would be as another 
European city, much like Berlin or Madrid or Paris or London. 
With her Czsars, with her Popes, she is—Rome. 

Now you descend, and into the church again, and, before you 
leave, once more you will go up to the altar before which the red 
lamp glows, and make your prayer to the unseen God; to the 
Supreme Maker Who breathed the fire of genius into all who made 
His temple worthy as creatures could frame it of His divine glory; 
to the kind Lord Who has watched the peoples of Christendom 
kneel before His abode behind the golden door, and, watching, has 
been glad. Saint Peter’s is the noblest monument of human 
artistic achievement; but it is, as well, the house of worship of all 
the world. 

Once more you look about you, at the high dome and the 
transepts and the tribunes and the tombs and the monuments and 
the altars, and you reflect on what it all means. For it is the 
greatest single structure in the world, the undying voice of the most 
artistic period since the days of Pericles, the glorification of the 
foremost worker of his time, Michelangelo, the expression of the 
Church’s never-failing patronage of the arts, the embodiment of 
man’s eternal seeking for the victory of the spirit, the beauteous 
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symbol of the living faith of two hundred and fifty millions of 
Christian souls. It is the most interesting thing in Rome. The 
Forum gives tongue to the old republic, but the republic died, never 
to revive; the Colosseum speaks the manners of the empire, but 
the empire fell, tottering in its own decay, a tired and worn-out 
thing; Saint Peter’s is the voice of the Church of God, and the 
Church has lived, though torn and scourged and trodden by foes 
within and without the lines, and the Church will ever live till the 
angel’s calling is heard in the sky and the song of the world is still. 

But while the world lasts, while the Church lasts, Saint Peter’s, 
perhaps in a thousand newer plannings and a thousand finer build- 
ings, will continue to draw to its threshold the pathways of the 
earth and the countless millions who will ask the peace of its 
shrines. When the palaces of now proud dynasties of kings 
will have fallen, and wondrous buildings of marble stateliness will 
have long lain shattered, and the gardens of present loveliness 
will have become a dreary waste, there will be pilgrims from the 
forbidden valleys of old Cathay gazing in gladness on the beauty 
of a Saint Peter’s in Rome, and worshippers from the isles of the 
tropic seas kneeling at its altars. 

While the spell is still on you, and the resolution to come 
again and again and again, you walk softly down the long aisle, 
push back the leathern curtain once more, and quietly descend the 
steps into the Piazza. The old obelisk from Heliopolis looks down 
upon you, counting you as one more on the ever-lengthening roll 
of pilgrims to the cathedral of Christendom. The fountains play- 
ing gracefully on either side are cooling the summer air, and 
whispering across the court the memories of the years. Past them 
you go, your mind trembling under the burden of a myriad thoughts, 
and your heart charged to overflowing with the emotions that beg 
in turn for the mastery. Behind you stands the church of the 
world, the church where all the nations of the earth have knelt, 
where the mingled prayers of a hundred stranger tongues have 
ascended to Heaven, where the congregated worship of an army 
throng has risen as a cloud of incense to the mighty Father. 
Behind you lie the sainted bones of martyred pontiffs and the holy 
remains of many a Christian hero, and amid them all, waiting 
with them the promised day yet to dawn from the time-land, lies 
the hallowed dust of the one who saw in life the Master face to 
face, Saint Peter. 

Such thoughts will be yours as you walk along in silence. 
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Such thoughts were ours one summer day as we crossed the 
Piazza and were nearing the end of the lovely colonnades. It 
had been all gladsome during the hours, and we were happy, and 
we were going home to rest. And while we waited for our car- 
riage to drive up, we looked back once more on Saint Peter’s 
massive dome; once more we viewed the splendid fagade and the 
balcony where Pius the Ninth used to appear and raise his hand 
in benediction to the city and to the world, while all the city, 
assembled in silent reverence below, stood sponsor for the world; 
once again we let our eyes sweep across the mighty ellipse where 
a nation’s chivalry might camp. We had penetrated more deeply 





into the secret of Rome’s fascination; we had approached a little 
closer to her ever-elusive charm; we had been granted a juster 
meaning of her mystery, and had found a new reason of her life 
eternal. 





A PAINTER’S VISION. 
BY CAROLINE D. SWAN. 


CLosE by the sea a carven ruin stands, 
Of old, a church. Its arches, splendid yet 
With red and blue and gold, are sunk and wet 
About their bases. Weeds and yellow sands 
Block up the chancel, though with out-stretched hands 
A strange, forsaken Christ above is set 
In gold-rimmed fresco. Calm o’er force or fret, 
The curved wall of the apse it still commands. 


Is this symbolic? Sea-waves, creeping in, 
Have new-baptized its pillars; flaking off, 
Broken mosaics mar its pulpit’s grace. 
Neglect, the willful world, its woe and sin, , 
Are in it all! Yet strong, above its scoff, 
The Changeless One presides with loving Face. 














THE RED ASCENT. 
BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 
CHAPTER V. 


SOAIHEN the imaginary lady with the “passion for 
yi antiques” had completed her purchase of the Mat- 
terson plate, Richard received five hundred dollars 
by express. Four hundred of this paid the interest 
on the mortgage, the remaining hundred was ex- 
pended with infinitesimal care, every cent so carefully guarded 
that the Colonel was openly disgusted. Economy was an abstract 
virtue that he condoned only in the abstract. Penuriousness had 
never been practiced under his roof before. 

For three long evenings from supper until bedtime, Richard 
sat with pencil and paper planning how he could spread out that 
hundred dollars to cover his immediate needs, trying to decide 
which of all his necessities were most essential. 

The list read: “ Horse, plow, harness, seed, bricks, shingles, 
fence wire, lumber.” Then, halting for a moment in his work, he 
would go to the bookcase, and getting out a number of farm 
journals, begin to study the cheapest and best fertilizers to add 
to his compact heaps. True to his habit of concentration, he 
would spend hours poring over these old magazines, his scientific 
instinct roused by new methods, modern devices. Then he would 
begin another list of necessities: ‘“ Incubator, rubber roofing, tool 
grinder, gasoline engine, fruit sprayer.” But smiling at the im- 
possibility of securing these desirable appliances, he would throw 
that list in the fire, and begin again with the most rudimentary 
tools: “ Spade, hoe, ax, hammer.” 

“ Betty,” he said one night, “I don’t believe I am very prac- 
tical after all.” 

The Colonel, who was half-dozing in his chair, roused at the 
words. “ Has that fact just dawned upon you?” he asked. 

“It’s dawning,” replied Richard good-naturedly. “I am just 
trying to decide what we had better do with that hundred dollars.” 

“God have mercy,” said the Colonel. ‘“ Haven’t you spent 
that hundred dollars yet, with the house falling about our ears? 
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Send for Joe Brown and have him fix that chimney; that last storm 
blew the bricks into the kitchen yard, and hire a nigger or two. 
Your hands begin to look like a plowman’s.” 

Richard regarded his offending members with smiling uncon- 
cern. The palms had blistered and then grown hard; the nails 
were broken. The Colonel’s hands were as soft and smooth as 
a woman’s; the nails pink and polished; attention to them had 
always been his one feminine weakness. 

“Yes, we must have that chimney repaired,” said Richard 
reflectively. “ It’s dangerous as it is.” 

“And I need a pair of slippers dreadfully,’ said Betty. 
“ Satin slippers—here they are advertised in this department store 
catalogue; French heels, chiffon bows, five dollars! Oh, Dick! 
I must have a pair.” 

“ All right, Betty,” he said, and to his credit he did not 
for a moment consider what that five dollars would buy. “I 
believe it’s one of our traditions to dance when our fortunes have 
failed us.” 

“Tt is, sir,” said the Colonel. “ Your great-aunts who lived in 
Richmond were impoverished by the war. They gave away all 
their money and clothes to help the cause; they had nothing left 
but their ball gowns. I found them dressed in white satin sitting 
in the drawing-room, playing their guitars, and, by heaven, sir, they 
hadn’t a crumb in the larder.” 

“T suppose it’s in the blood,” said Richard a little wearily. 
“ Now we have a race horse—” 

“T’ll not sell her at any price,” said the Colonel on the defen- 
sive at once. “If we can’t get a living off five hundred acres 
of land, then we don’t deserve to live, sir—we don’t deserve to live.” 

“ Perhaps I don’t,” said Richard humorously. 

The discussion had ended there. After a few evenings of 
filial consideration of the Colonel’s wishes, Richard found that all 
the old gentleman’s ideas, with the exception of the chimney, were 
impractical. If he could wrest a bare living off the farm this 
first year, it must be by his own initiative and by his own manual 
labor. The small debt that he was obliged to contract for dry 
groceries and feed for the horses worried him. He could not agree 
to hire hands when he had no money to pay them for their time. 

Meanwhile he sought advice from the old farmers who worked 
their truck gardens in his vicinity, and he listened eagerly to any 
suggestions offered by the loungers at the village store; he read 
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all the books he could borrow on horticulture, and he sent to 
Washington for the bulletins that are issued there from the Bureau 
of Soils. When he spent his hundred dollars the items read: 
“ One pair of satin slippers, repairing chimney, plow, seeds, spade, 
hoe, hammer, nails, hinges, window glass.” 

After two months of untiring effort, Matterson Hall began to 
recover some appearance of past prosperity; the shutters swung on 
strong new hinges; the windowpanes had been puttied into place; 
the pillar of the porch had been repaired; the chimney bricked 
to its normal height; the roses bloomed with wild profusion in 
the carefully bordered garden beds; in the kitchen garden some of 
the earlier vegetables were ready for the picking, and the green 
blades of corn in the moist, brown fields promised an abundant 
harvest—but Richard had paid. 

He was tired, physically exhausted by the unaccustomed la- 
bors of a day. Too tired for anything but a hurried prayer at 
night as he sank into a dreamless sleep; too tired for any intellectual 
relief that he might have found in books; too tired to think, to 
reason about anything except the clamoring work for the morrow— 
currying the horses, milking the cow, plowing, digging, planting, 
grubbing up stumps, blasting away rocks, chopping wood, drawing 
water, working with old tools that broke in his energetic grasp, 
working, working feverishly like a prisoner trying to file his way 
out to liberty. He thought of the old monks following the plow 
in prayerful meditation, but he was not like them he told himself. 
He could not work with the ease and distraction of long-accustomed 
habit. His mind was focused on the tasks he had to do, and the 
tasks were unremitting. One pair of unpracticed hands trying to 
perform the work of ten, and hampered at every turn by the need 
of ready money. 

The Colonel was of no assistance. He viewed the changes 
in his home with some satisfaction, but disapproved entirely of 
Richard’s methods. A gentleman did not plow his own fields when 
the country was full of worthless niggers; a gentleman did not 
clean his own stable; a gentleman did not do his own milking; 
a gentleman gave up some time to social intercourse with his 
neighbors. 

Richard found it wiser not to take the Colonel too seriously. 

“You have to do the social stunt for both of us,” he said. 
“I’m too busy, and I haven’t any clothes.” 

The lack of fresh clothes was a real trial to him. He did not 
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mind cheapness or shabbiness, but the few suits he owned were all 
mud-stained, and he had always craved cleanliness. It seemed to 
him that he was always in the dirt. A grime had crept under 
his finger nails that he could not remove; the pores of his face 
seemed clogged with dust. It was when he realized that he was 
growing half-indifferent to these facts that he took his first real 
recreation. 

About half a mile from the Hall there was a small stream that 
bubbled briskly over rocks and roots, and emptied itself into a 
hollow. In this cool-shaded swimming pool Richard had spent 
many hot afternoons as a boy, but the pool had become shallow 
with the years, or perhaps the difference was in his own height. 
He determined to widen and deepen it. Whenever he could spare 
an hour out of his busy day, he worked like a beaver scooping 
out the dead leaves, dredging out the stones and mud, digging away 
the bank on one side, and building a dam with the refuse on the 
other. When the work was finished and the water had cleared, 
the pool seemed a priceless luxury. 

Anxious to share it with someone, he improvised a little bath 
house on the fern-grown bank, and, garbed in a bathing suit that 
he had left over from one of his summer outings, he brought 
Betty out to watch him disport himself in the water. She was 
enthusiastic about the place, and she ran home to hunt a bathing 
dress for herself, making him promise that he would teach her 
to swim. 

After she had gone he finished his bath, dressed himself, and 
then lay for a few moments outstretched in the shade, his body 
so still that some inquisitive robins fluttered over him unafraid of 
the big sunburned hand that seemed so impotent in its stillness. 
A dozen duties left undone came into his mind to plague him, 
and destroy the perfect peace of this brief interim of rest. Perhaps 
next year the farm would pay and permit a breathing space; 
perhaps he could introduce some of the modern time-saving devices ; 
perhaps he might dare to go into debt if a crop was assured. Now 
his farming was all experimental. He had no faith in the outcome. 

His seminary life seemed drifting from him into a dim back- 
ground. He had put all thought of it away from him purposely. 
He never could go back. The Colonel needed him; Betty needed 
him, and, believing that he was facing the inevitable, the keenness 
of his disappointment lessened, and even his desire to return seemed 
dulled. After all if the grind of the work could be lifted, he could 
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find vast satisfaction in the life of a scholar. He could supervise 
the farm with an intelligence that would make it a paying proposi- 
tion; he could live the calm peaceful life of the old-time planter, 
and he could write. It might be possible that his pen would prove 
more powerful than his preaching. His day dream was interrupted 
by someone lifting his hand, and a woman’s voice said: 

“T thought you were dead or hurt. You always were pro- 
voking.” 

He looked up lazily. A girl stood leaning against one of the 
tree trunks, dressed in a black riding habit, which was covered with 
mud. She wore no hat; her hair plaited in two thick braids fell 
across her shoulders; her riding boots were muddy to the ankles. 
One cheek bore a daub of dirt that made the rest of her face look 
all the fairer by contrast. Her appearance was so startling that 
Richard rose hastily, oblivious to any conventional greeting. 

“Where did you come from? ” he asked. 

She laughed with no trace of embarrassment. “I came over 
my horse’s head into that mud puddle, if you must know.” 

“ And where is the horse? ” 

“ He has run away.” 

“ Which way?” 

“T’m sure I don’t care. Please don’t think of catching him. I 
never want to see him again.” 

“But why didn’t I hear him breaking through the bushes? ” 

“T’m sure I don’t know that either.” 

“ Are you hurt?” 

“Now isn’t that a foolish question? Do you suppose if 
I had been hurt that I would have been so solicitous about you?” 

“Oh, I didn’t know you were solicitous.” 

“Didn’t I cross that stream on stepping-stones, and climb up 
that slippery bank, to discover if ‘you were dead or not?” 

“And having discovered that I was alive, you said, ‘How 
provoking.’ ” 

“Of course—don’t you know who I am?” 

“ A friend of the coroner’s, I should suppose,” he said humor- 
ously. 

She met this remark by pulling off her mud-caked gloves, 
and shutting her eyes until they were mere slits, she pulled down 
the corners of her mouth, “ Now don’t I look more familiar?” 

He laughed at the absurdity of the grimace. “I don’t think 
I ever saw you before,” he said frankly, “ unless—” 
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“ Go on.” 

“ Unless you’re—Jess Fielding.” 

“T am. I thought you would remember. I used to make 
faces at you over the fence. I was poor white trash 
dressed in a gingham apron, and a sun bonnet, snub nose, freckle 
face, now— ” 

“You don’t look like that now,” he said awkwardly. 

“ Think I’ve improved?” 

“Why, yes, I suppose so.” 

“And I suppose that’s a compliment,” she said teasingly. 
“T never contradict compliments. People ought to be encouraged 
to say pleasant things in this uncomfortable world.” 

“Ts it uncomfortable? ” 

“T think so.” 

‘ec Why? ” 

“ Because—well people seldom get what they want, and when 
they do—they don’t want it. Isn’t that lucid?” 

“Very,” he smiled. 

“ Now, you haven’t got what you want.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T heard you wanted to be a priest.” 

He was a trifle annoyed at this discussion of his private affairs. 
“T’ve given up that idea,” he said quietly. 

She sat down beside him, and began to scrape the mud off 
her riding boots. “So have I,” she said. 

He looked bewildered. “I don’t exactly see,” he began. 

“Of course you don’t. Men always want to see everything. 
That’s one reason they are so unsatisfactory. They never feel their 
way round corners like women do. You thought of being a priest, 
gave it up—no disgrace in that. I thought of being a nun. Is 
that more startling? It was only a mood with me; I didn’t have 
any vocation; I didn’t even go to the convent to try; I couldn’t 
stand the monotony of the life; I’m too turbulent, impulsive, im- 
pious; I’m just tired.” 

“ Tired,” the word sunk deep in his heart, and roused him to 
sympathy and confidences. “So am I,” he said. 

“Oh, I’m tired of being useless, and you’re tired because 
you have to work so hard. I’d like to come over and help you 
dig.” 

“T haven’t any tools,” he said. He did not realize the hope- 
lessness that had crept into his tones; he did not know that with 
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her quick intuition she had comprehended the struggle he was 
making. 

“T’ll send you some.” 

“T’ll have to pay for them with radishes.” 

“ Why, haven’t you any money?” 

The question would have seemed preposterous in a drawing- 
room. Here in the woods, in the strangeness of their meeting, the 
conventions did not seem to count. 

“No,” he said. 

“ And I have too much.” 

“Too much?” he repeated. “I did not know anyone ever 
had too much.” 

“But they can. We have too much now. We used to have 
too little. You remember how poor we were. I had to go to bed 
when mother washed my dress. I only had one. Poor mother 
died in the struggle; then father struck oil. Now he has silver 
mines, coal mines, oil wells, railroads; I’ve been everywhere. I 
went to school in Paris, Germany, Italy. I’ve been around the 
world three times; I’ve studied art and music and the languages. 
I haven’t a particle of talent for anything. I’ve motored, and 
driven and ridden on camels and elephants; I’ve climbed mountains, 
crossed deserts, met all kinds of people. Now I’ve come back. 
I know you will laugh, but I wanted to come back here where 
everybody snubbed me in the old days—back here to make good.” 

But Richard did not smile, and she went on: “ Father has 
bought the old Hedricks’ coal mines, five miles from here. You 
remember old Mr. Hedricks had so much trouble with negro labor? 
Father has brought all sorts of foreigners down. Such a con- 
glomerate mass, and they live like pigs.” 

“T know,” he said, “ I was over there yesterday; but I think 
that is partly your fault.” 

“ My fault?” 

“You own the mines. You could build them decent houses, 
give them higher wages; I think the owner ought to help.” 

“Hm,” she said reflectively. “‘ Suppose you were the owner? 
I hear the Colonel declares you are; he’s going around the county 
telling people that my grandfather forged the papers giving him 
the title to the Texas land. Without the Texas lands we would be 
nowhere. I’d still be wearing my sun-bonnet and my outgrown 
gingham dress.” 

“ What does your father say?” 
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“Father? He’s not here. He’s out west looking into copper 
mines. I shouldn’t think it would be his mission to go to work to 
prove himself a pauper, and your father—well, please pardon me, 

| but everybody knows that the Colonel is too lazy to work for 
| anything.” She got up and tried to beat some of the mud off her ‘i 
skirt with her riding crop. “I must be going,” she said. “ Miss 
Prunesy Prisms will see my horse and get worried about me.” 

“ And who is she?” he asked. 

/ Miss Fielding laughed. ‘“‘ Haven’t we asked each other a lot 
of questions? Very bad form to ask questions. Miss Prunesy 
would be scandalized, but being polite is one of the things I’m tired 
of. Miss Prunesy is a pet name I have for my old governess. 
She lives with me. She comes from New England, and is very 
punctilious. I call her Prunesy Prisms partly on that account, and 
partly because I found her in a cheap boarding house in Boston, 
the kind of boarding house that has one prismatic chandelier in 
the parlor, and that feeds you on prunes three times a day. I’m 
very fond of Prunesy; she chaperones me, and I mother her. She’s 
not very practical; she’s spooky.” 

“ec Spooky? ”? 

“ Believes in ghosts. Hopes to see one some day. Makes a 
study of the occult. If it weren’t for her religion and her rheuma- 
| tism I believe she would go live in a graveyard and try to chum 
with disembodied spirits, but since I’ve adopted her she’s grown 
quite cheerful and normal. Now I’m really going. Come and 
see me, won't you?” 

He shook his head. “I won’t have the time,” he answered. 

She held out her hand to him: “ Why that’s the only reason 
I want you,” she smiled. 








CuaptTer VI. 


When Richard reached home it was four o’clock. He had 
wasted two hours of a precious day. It had been so long since 
he allowed himself any leisure, that he felt conscious-stricken when 
Betty met him at the door and asked: 

“ Where have you been all this time? ” 

“T’ve been talking to Miss Fielding.” 
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“Why, where did you meet her?” 

“Down by the swimming pool. Her horse threw her into 
a mud puddle, but fortunately she was not hurt.” 

“ How did she look?” 

“ Well, she looked rather muddy.” 

“Oh, Dick—Dick, you know what I mean? Is she as beautiful 
as people say she is?” 

He looked perplexed. “I don’t know.” 

“Didn’t you look at her?” 

“ Why, yes.” 

“ And you don’t know whether she is pretty or not?” 

“Why, I suppose she is; I never thought about it.” 

“ Well, you are funny,” said Betty with a hopeless shake of her 
head. ‘“ Most men think of that the first thing. I’ve been crazy 
to see her. They say she has traveled everywhere, and that she 
was presented at court in a white satin dress with a train four yards 
long.” 

“ Must have been dreadfully in the way,” he interrupted. 

“ Oh, I suppose it was, but think of being rich enough to trail 
four yards of satin over a dusty floor, and not care whether it gets 
dirty or not.” 

“Let us hope the floor wasn’t dusty.” 

“You are never serious,” said Betty. “ Don’t you know that 
all women adore clothes? I’m getting dreadfully tired of being 
shabby ;” she sat down on the top step, and, leaning her curly 
head against one of the porch pillars, she looked ruefully down 
at her soiled linen skirt. “I don’t suppose I'll ever have anything,” 
she sighed. “I came home to see if I could find something 
to cut into a bathing suit, and there’s nothing. Jess Fielding 
seems to have everything. You know they have come to live in 
the old Hedricks’ house. People say they’ve turned it into a 
palace; brocade covered walls; all kinds of hand-carved furniture 
they bought in Europe; electric lights; five landscape gardeners 
fixing the grounds, and we—we have nothing.” 

“T don’t know,” he said cheerfully, “I think we have a 
great deal.” 

“We have a roof above our heads and a bed to sleep on; what 
else? We have no money, and I don’t see how we are going to get 
on any longer without it. Bonny has a calf, that means no milk 
or butter for us; the cow shed is leaking; there’s some kind of 
a bug eating the beans you planted in the garden; the chickens need 
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feed; the cornmeal bin is empty, and the Colonel has ordered a 
new bridle for Spangles—I don’t know how he expects to pay for 
it—and Jess Fielding has invited us to a masquerade party, and— 
and I haven’t a thing to wear.” 

It was a climax. Betty buried her face in her hands and 
sobbed. Richard sat down beside her. He felt weak with a sense 
of failure. From his normal point of view, Betty’s lack of a ball 
gown would have seemed a small tragedy, but he was not normal. 
Exhausted by overwork in the fields, beset continually by the in- 
numerable demands of the household, fearing to go in debt himself, 
yet having to struggle to keep down the Colonel’s luxurious ex- 
penditures, Betty’s tears made him feel powerless, mercenary, des- 
perate. But his long-practiced efforts at self-control now made his 
voice fall calm and unafraid. 

“Tf it’s a masquerade, any kind of fancy fixing will do. I’m 
sure we can find something in the attic.” 

Her tears were like a sudden rainfall. She wiped them hur- 
riedly away, reassured by his suggestion. 

“ What will you wear?” she asked. 

“ Me? 93 

“ Why, you're invited too, and where can you get a costume? ” 

“That’s easy,” he answered. “I'll be delighted to stay at 
home.” 

“But you can’t,” she said with great finality. ‘“ You will 
have to take me. I can’t drive five miles through the woods at 
midnight, and have one of those fearful foreign miners murder 
me on the way.” 

“Do you want to go so very much?” 

“Why, Dick, I’d be broken-hearted if I had to stay at home. 
I’d go if I had to walk all the distance. You will have to take me. 
You surely wouldn’t be cruel enough to deprive me of a pleasure 
like this.” 

“But, Betty, dear, I don’t know what to do at parties.” 

“ Why you dance?” 

“T don’t know how.” 

“Then you'll have to sit around and talk to the girls.” 

“T don’t know how to do that either.” 

“Why, Dick! Didn’t you ever go to parties when you were 
at college? ” 

“ Not if I could help it.” 

“But you wouldn’t disappoint me, Dick?” Her voice was: 
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very appealing, and she looked so woebegone that he put his arm 
affectionately around her. “ TI’ll do anything you say, Betty, dear, 
but if we haven’t anything to wear, I suppose that you will agree 
that we will have to stay at home.” 

“But we'll find something,” she said, her natural optimism 
fully restored. “Come with me and lift down the trunks, they 
are piled high on top of one another. I never thought of it before, 
but there must be all kinds of dead people’s clothes in the attic.” 

Richard followed her with heavy steps. His sensibilities were 
finer than Betty’s. Her words: “ dead people’s clothes ” had made 
him regret his suggestion. To go rummaging among the belongings 
of the departed for a masquerade costume seemed to belittle their 
memories. But the fancy was a foolish one, he told himself, 
and the situation worthy of another interpretation. After all, if 
Betty’s mother and grandmother had been alive, they would have 
offered their wearing apparel willingly to aid the child. And if he 
was obliged to escort Betty, he determined not to destroy her 
pleasure by going grudgingly. 

The attic was a creepy place, dimly lighted, full of odd-shaped 
bundles that required little imagination to transform them into 
ghostly shapes. One of the Colonel’s old suits hung from the 
rafters, looking like the body of a successful suicide; a rag bag 
lying prone in one corner resembled a fat old woman, who had 
fallen in a hopeless heap waiting for someone to help her to her 
legs again. Richard opened one of the creaking shutters, the 
summer sunshine dispelled the illusions, and forced these cast- 
away possessions back into a world of reality again. 

It had been years since Richard had been in the attic. He had 
romped here when he was a boy, but now to his maturer mind 
the place seemed sacred with memories of his mother. A little 
wooden rocking cradle stood empty in one corner, a withered 
spray of roses on the ruffled pillow. As he lifted the dried flowers 
they fell to dust in his hands. He guessed that his mother had 
put them there, intentionally bringing them from the garden in 
all their beauty, and placing them where the pink baby faces 
had rested, marking a grief to motherhood that comes when cradles 
are outgrown and children emerge from that state of absolute 
helplessness so precious with the privilege of service. 

In one trunk Richard’s toys were treasured, and in a box were 
the curls that the Colonel had insisted upon cropping off when 
his son was six. Richard remembered that when the scissors 
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had begun their work of destruction, his mother had cried, and 
the Colonel had sneered at her for being a sentimentalist. And 
Richard’s joy at getting rid of his hated hair had been tempered 
by a vague feeling of indignation towards his father. 

His mother had died when he was nine; if she had lived she 
would have given him the sympathy that the Colonel had denied 
him. If she had lived his boyhood would have been brightened, 
his struggle to gain an education would have been lessened, and, 
in some wise woman’s way, she might have made even this last 
sacrifice unnecessary. She would have fostered his idealism, and 
he could have gone on somehow in the life he had elected to lead. 

He banished these thoughts from his mind and turned to 
Betty. ‘Do you want that big trunk lifted down?” In these 
last few months he had schooled himself, when he began to have 
regrets, to seize upon the first practical work that presented itself. 

“Let’s explore this camphor chest first,” she said, falling on 
her knees to fumble with the rusty lock. “Oh, Dick! Dick! Look 
here. The very thing. It’s grandfather’s uniform—Mexican war 
uniform—not a hole—gold plated buttons. If they had been brass 
they would have tarnished long ago. Look at the breadth of the 
shoulders. Look at the epaulettes. Try it on, Dick. Oh, try 
it on.” 

Richard obligingly threw off his coat, and thrust his arms in 
the uniform that Betty held out to him. “Oh, it fits like it was 
made for you,” she cried, clapping her hands. “ You couldn’t 
get in the Colonel’s clothes, but grandfather was a big man like you. 
Oh, it’s the best kind of a masquerade costume, Dick. Dick, you 
look like an angel.” 

He ran his fingers over the smooth cloth with some satisfaction. 
“ A brass-buttoned angel! ” he exclaimed. 

“Tt’s just splendid,” said Betty. “ Such a lot of buttons, and 
the fit. Oh, Dick, you really ought to join the army. You’re— 
you're just superb. Now if I can only find something as good.” 

He knelt down beside her to aid her in her search. “ Nothing 
here but men’s clothes,” she said at last in a tone of disappointment. 

“ Shirts,” said Richard triumphantly. “ Ruffled shirts, I’m 
going to replenish my wardrobe; they may be a hundred years 
behind the times, but they are clean, Betty, they are clean. I’ll 
lift down this other trunk for you. Surely we can find something 
for you among so many boxes.” 

“Take off that coat,” commanded Betty. “I wouldn’t have 
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you tear it for the world. It’s too beautiful. You can’t miss 
the masquerade now that you have something so fine to wear.” 

He threw the coat obediently into the cradle, and exerting his 
great strength he lifted a heavily-packed trunk from the pile that 
reached to the ceiling. As he did so a thin box clattered to his feet, 
and a heap of old letters were scattered on the floor. As he stooped 
to pick them up, mechanically, the yellow papers suggested a 
thought to him. 

“ Betty,” he said, “did you ever hear anyone besides the 
Colonel talk about our claim to that Texas land?” 

“No,” said Betty, busy with the refractory lid of the trunk. 
“ Did you?” 

“ Miss Fielding mentioned it to-day,” he answered. 

“Jess Fielding?” 

“ She said they might belong to us.” 

“Then why doesn’t she give them back?” 

“Why should she? We can’t prove it.” 

“ But why couldn’t we?” 

“T’ve been thinking that,” he said slowly, and his eyes were 
fixed upon the papers in his hand. “ These papers are my grand- 
father’s. This seems to be a love letter.” 

“ Oh, let me see,” said Betty jumping up. She leaned against 
her brother’s shoulder, and for a time they stood in silence, both 
intent upon this romance of long ago. 

“T don’t call that a love letter,” she said at last. “It’s too 
stilted.” 

“TI don’t know,” said Richard. “I don’t believe I’m an 
authority on the subject.” 

“Why, didn’t you ever get one? Didn’t you know any girls 
when you were at college?” 

“They didn’t write me letters.” 

“Dear me! I don’t see why, but they will after they see you 
in that gorgeous uniform.” : 

He smiled a little wearily. “Don’t frighten me, Betty,” 
he said. 

“Pooh!” said Betty. “ Everybody gets love letters; I’ve got 
a band-box full myself.” 

6c You? ” 

“Of course. I may live out here in the wild woods, but we 
occasionally have visitors in the county. No girl could live this 
far South without getting love letters.” 
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“T’ll take your word for it,” he agreed. He was turning over 
the papers with more interest. “ Betty,” he said, “if there is 
any truth in what the Colonel believes that the title was forged, 
well, here we have grandfather’s signature dozens of times on these 
letters. I’m going to take this box to my room. I’m going to sit 
up nights. I’m going to see if there’s any truth, or law, or justice 
in that Fielding claim. How would you like to have a million 
dollars, Betty, dear?” 

“A million! I would die of joy,” she said. 

“Then we had better not try to get it if the effect is to be so 
deplorable.” 

“Tt would be delightful,” said Betty, pausing for a moment in 
her foraging. ‘‘ Then we would have everything that Jess Fielding 
has now.” 

“ Well, I don’t know that that phase of it especially appeals to 
me. If we only had something.” 

“If we only had,” said Betty shaking her head. “Oh! I 
want a good riding horse. The Colonel won’t let me ride Spangles. 
I have stolen her twice on the sly.” 

“ Betty, Betty,” he said disapprovingly. “ You had no right to 
do that. Spangles is no fit horse for a woman to ride. She will 
kill you.” 

“T don’t care if she does,” said Betty, with a willful toss of 
her head. 

Richard forced her to look straight into his face. “ Betty,” 
he began, “I hate to hear you talk like that. Promise me that 
: you won’t ride Spangles any more. Promise me.” 

“Well, I won’t if we get the Fielding’s money. Then we 
can have the finest stables in the state. Oh! I do love blooded 
horses, Dick.” 

“So do I,” he admitted. 

“And we could travel, Dick, travel everywhere—Europe— 
Asia—and we could go to India and shoot tigers, Dick.” 

“ Well that’s about the last of my ambitions.” 

“Oh, I’d dote on shooting tigers, Dick, and I could, too; I’m 
a good shot. The Colonel and I have been shooting at targets 
ever since I was big enough to hold a pistol, but what’s the use? 
No fun shooting rabbits here.” 

“Well you can leave me out of the India expedition; I’ll go to 
Italy, buy myself a gondola, and lie on my back for six months 
and rest.” 
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“What's the use of talking,” said Betty, “ we'll never have 
anything. Oh, yes, we will! Look here. Oh, look here!” 

From the bottom of the trunk she brought a white satin dress 
festooned in lace and orange blossoms. “Oh, Dick—Dick!” she 
cried in an ecstasy. “It’s my grandmother’s wedding gown. Big 
as a balloon, and here—here is the hoop skirt to go with it.” 

“Why, Betty, child, you can’t wear that, that’s some sort 
of a cage.” 

“Tt’s a hoop skirt, Dick, and isn’t it funny, and won’t I 
look fine! You and I will be the greatest things at the party.” 
She gathered up the old-fashioned dress and the white wedding 
veil. “I’m going to my room to try them on.” 

Richard shut the window and followed her. ‘“ Have you your 
uniform?” she asked. 

But he had forgotten it. In one arm he carried a dozen of his 
grandfather’s shirts, in the other hand he held the tin box of 
papers. It beat against the banisters as he descended the narrow 
stairs. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 











LADY ABERDEEN’S CRUSADE.* 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


MAN the Ireland of my young days—doubtless in the 
yi Ireland of to-day to a somewhat less extent—there 
was an extraordinary laissez faire where matters of 
health and sanitation were concerned, which one 
might better describe as fatalism. 
The terrible holocaust of the young in Ireland, mainly pre- 
ventible, was brought home to me recently when I was writing 
a volume of Reminiscences which covered the period of my youth. 
One after another of the friends of my girlhood slips out of the circle 
of life and vanishes from my pages, with half the song unsung, with 
half the story untold, silently, mysteriously, passing away to join 
their fellows in the mists and shadows. Preventible deaths, nearly 
all of them—a neglected cold, insufficient clothing, stuffy houses, 
unsuitable food, and stewed tea, turned many a young creature from 
the destiny of life its Creator had allotted to it. 





All these causes operate still in Ireland to swell the death-rate, 
but not, I must believe, to the appalling extent which they did in my 
girlhood: at least, people do not now, or need not, cast away their 
lives through ignorance, since the work of Lady Aberdeen and 
the Women’s National Health Association has become so wide- 
spread in Ireland. 

I will tell you how the poor lived in my young days in Ireland, 
as I knew it from personal experience. A family of a husband and 
wife and eight or nine children lived at my father’s gates. The 
cottage was a two-roomed one, with a clay floor, which in wet 
weather became as much puddled as the road outside. The kitchen 
was the family sitting-room. There was no grate, but an open 
hearth on which green twigs burned for a fire, filling the throat 
and eyes with acrid smoke. There was a table, a long stool, 
and a dresser covered with cheap crockery. There was a little 
square window high in the wall filled with geraniums: these 
windows were not made to open; but it mattered less since the 


*This article will be of special interest to our readers because of the share 
many prominent Irish-Americans have taken in the anti-tuberculosis crusade in 
Ireland. His Eminence Cardinal Farley was among the first to contribute gener- 
ously to the movement.—[Epb. C. W.] 
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door stood always open. There was no ceiling but the bare rafters, 
on which a few hens roosted. 

The bedroom was divided by a partition wall, which went only 
half-way to the ceiling. It contained one bed, covered with a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of rags of one kind or another. I never 
knew how they slept, the father and mother and eight children, 
but in that room children were brought into the world, and sick 
children nursed, and mysteries of life there were, but none of 
death, for in my memory of them the children lived and flourished, 
as the better-housed, better-fed children in the English villages never 
seem to me to do. 

It must have been somewhat thick at night, with the father 
and mother and eight children, and the hens, and perhaps a cat or 
a dog. But perhaps the door let in the wind. They had one or 
two priceless advantages: the babies were always nursed by their 
mothers, and the Irish knew nothing of patent medicines. Nor 
were the children in danger of being fed on cheese and beer and 
pickled onions, as I have seen them in an English village, for 
their parents had no such dainties. The children were a living 
proof that over-feeding is a more deadly thing than under-feeding, 
as the Irish peasant proved at all ages compared with his English 
brother. 

Sanitation or water supply these cabins had none. This was 
so much a typical case that no one ever thought an improvement 
in the standard of living possible: it did not enter into one’s pur- 
view at all. It was so and it would always be so: as in the Irish 
houses, even very pretentious houses, the servants slept in dark 
holes, windowless, fire-placeless, off the kitchen, and spent their 
days and nights underground. 

The poor never complained. The Irish servants were cheerful 
and attached. If the poor were only half-fed, their masters were 
only half-fed too. They were all happy together with a gaiety 
unknown to an over-fed nation. The spiritual virtues throve. 
They had never heard of “cleanliness being next to godliness;” 
or if they had it was a counsel of perfection beyond them, clean- 
liness being a chilly thing and dirt comfortable and warm. But— 
perhaps it was worse in the town than the country—the number of 
the young who got up and left the firesides somewhere between their 
twentieth and thirtieth year, going out with veiled heads into the 
darkness, was terrible. A spell of cold winds in Dublin in the old 
days—an East wind on a Fairyhouse or Punchestown day—brought 
the reckless young tumbling to earth like leaves in a gale from an 
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autumnal tree. It was always lungs, pneumonia or consumption 
following ona chill. The last thing an Irishman or woman troubles 
about is a meal. He will take a meal whenever he is ready for it, 
or it is ready for him. She won’t take it at all: a cup of tea and 
a bun will keep her going all day. My father, I remember, used 
to go abroad in his fields after a slight breakfast, and if there was 
anything special going on would not come back till evening. I 
suppose that adaptable creature, the stomach, had ceased to com- 
plain. It was a curious matter of pride with the Irish in those 
days, that they did not care for their food. They were a spiritual 
people, unlike the English meat-eaters. 

At that time no one apparently thought that things could be 
helped. There were all manner of philanthropies going on in 
Dublin, which is immensely charitable. Of alleviation of sickness 
and suffering there was much. But as for segregation, disinfection, 
sanitary measures, there was little knowledge of them. 

I came back to Ireland, after an absence of nearly a 
score of years, with a very open mind about the things 
I had heard Lady Aberdeen and her Women’s National Health 
Association were doing. The whole laissez faire section in Ireland 
was up in arms. There was one very thin argument, which you 
may hear still in the mouths of Lady Aberdeen’s opponents: the 
thinness becomes more apparent by repetition: it is, that Lady 
Aberdeen’s movement for fighting consumption has given Ireland 
a bad name; if you ask for instances you are told that English 
tourists are afraid to come to Ireland, and that Irish servants will 
not obtain situations in England because we are all supposed to be 
tuberculous. Well, these effects, if they are true, do not touch 
the root of the matter. I do not believe that the English tourist 
keeps away from Ireland because of the fight against consumption. 
He is far more likely to be kept away by bad and dear hotels. 
The Irish servant, in my knowledge of her, does not want to go 
to England. She is much more likely, unfortunately, to go to 
America. I should be very glad of anything that would keep her 
at home. 

The malcontents in Ireland are, I believe, to be found rather 
among the Anglo-Irish than the Celtic-Irish. These are the ladies 
who ask why the Viceroy should not be content to do as his 
predecessors did, to entertain, and show himself at rare intervals 
on some occasion of sufficient importance to warrant the display. 
They ask the question still more concerning Lady Aberdeen. 

Well, this gracious lady is one of those whom Ireland has 
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captured, who has become more Irish than the Irish. Endowed 
with the love of her kind, with enormous energy, great administra- 
tive powers, the faculty of selecting those best fitted to do her 
work—the qualities of generalship—with a spirit incapable of being 
daunted, Lady Aberdeen set out on her task of saving Ireland, so 
far as in her lay, from the terrible consumption; incidentally from 
many ills as well. Poor Ireland, bleeding to death from the emigra- 
tion which has steadily continued since the famine of 1846-47, 
needed all the help that could be given to her, else the Celt would 
soon be “ gone with a vengeance,” as the Times wrote, gloating 
over the fleeing multitudes in those long-dead days of the Victorian 
forties. 

Lady Aberdeen has a very charming personality. She has 
dignity, and yet she is very warm and kind. She has humor, with- 
out which the gods themselves would be worsted if they undertook 
reforms in Ireland. She can make herself all things to all men. 
All over Ireland she has gathered into the Women’s National Health 
Association, and into various subsidiary committees, a great num- 
ber of women, many of whom would otherwise lead very stagnant 
lives. 

She carries out her work with a great spirit. She has the 
invaluable faculty of going straight to her object, looking neither 
to right nor left. When she meets with what would be to another 
person a check or a disaster, her spirit carries her triumphantly 
through it. It takes something of the fanatic to make a reformer. 
Fanaticism plus humor—they are not irreconcilable—go to make 
up Lady Aberdeen’s equipment for the task she has undertaken. 

Well, having heard Lady Aberdeen’s work decried by those 
who thought the function of viceroyalty to be only that of enter- 
taining the élite—it is one of the charges against the most amiable 
and high-minded of Viceroys, as against his wife, that he is too 
accessible, comes too close to the common people—I thought I 
would look into Lady Aberdeen’s work for myself. Being a very 
busy person, I have had to do my learning on a small scale. Lady 
Aberdeen has a specially tender heart for children, a motherly 
heart which loves to make them happy: therefore, I began with one 
of the Babies’ Clubs, of which Her Excellency has opened and is 
opening so many. 

There was nothing cold about the charity of this Babies’ Club. 
It was run by a most efficient and sympathetic trained nurse. It 
has its meetings in a little two-roomed cottage in the centre of a 
crowded and very poor district. Usually the nurse has one or 
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other of her “ladies” to help her with the business of the club, 
but as it was July, and a good many of the ladies were scattered, 
I volunteered to help for that afternoon. 

The club feeds and clothes the babies. It provides Pasteurized 
milk for the babies at a very small payment per week—there is no 
pauperizing—and it supplies garments made by the ladies. The 
mothers come in with the babies to receive their milk tickets and an 
article of clothing. The baby is weighed perhaps. A few quiet words 
of advice are given: the nurse in no way usurps the position of the 
doctors who are always ready to give their services free to the 
Babies’ Club. The maternity outfits are another form of the club’s 
many beneficences; and it will board out or find a holiday home 
for delicate children. 

Our first visit that day was to the Collier Dispensary for 
tuberculosis in Charles Street, a slummy street running down from 
the Quays of Dublin. The Collier Dispensary has been endowed 
and equipped by the son of the late Mr. P. F. Collier of Collier's 
Weekly, New York, as a memorial of his father. Lady Aberdeen 
has a wonderful way of ingratiating herself with the rich for 
the advantage of the poor. The Collier Dispensary is fitted with 
all the latest appliances. Everything is washable; and the white 
tiled walls are rounded at the floor, so that there may be no dust 
lurking in corners to harbor germs. In the waiting-room were 
many patients. Everything was sterilized of course, and the 
atmosphere of the place was one of busy usefulness. There was 
hope there for those gaunt-eyed and hollow-cheeked men and women 
and children whose cases were so carefully watched and treated, 
who, if the case was too advanced for home-treatment, had still 
the chance of the sanatorium. While the poor patients wait they 
are given hot milk and Plasmon biscuits, and in fine weather they 
can wait their turn in the roof-garden bordered with flowers and 
plants, with comfortable deck chairs and awnings, where one is 
high above the squalor and ugliness of the slum, and can see the 
beautiful surrounding hills beyond the network of Dublin streets. 
Doctors and nurses visit, when necessary, patients in their own 
homes. And, oh dear, in those dreadfully sad slums of Dublin— 
which have only this to be said for them, that God is not forgotten 
in them: they are innocent slums as compared with the slums 
of other cities—it may well be that the happiest and brightest 
spots in many a poor life may be the visit to the Collier Dis- 
pensary, with the hot milk and the Plasmon biscuits, and the rest, 
if the weather allows, among the flowers of the roof garden. 
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Another American—Mr. Strauss—has equipped the Pasteur- 
ized Milk Depot with the most up-to-date sterilizing arrangement. 
The milk for a baby costs one-and-sixpence a week: and with the 
Pasteurized milk the baby is safe. 

Having explained the Pasteurizing to us, and given us a taste 
of the milk—and it would be an exacting baby who would ask 
for better—the bright young nurse takes us up to see another 
roof garden, in this case for the use of the nurses. She takes 
us to the parapet to look over. All around are crazy and miser- 
able dwellings, right in the midst of them a cow-shed, with a 
filthy yard. Close by the nurse indicates a wretched dwelling. 
“One of my patients is there,” she says. “ She has three young 
children. She is in consumption, and at eleven o’clock this morning 
she has had an operation for cancer. I don’t suppose she will 
live through it.” 

Cancer and consumption in one body, and three young 
children born of that body! And there are people all round 
about sullenly disapproving of anyone trying to help, because for- 
sooth English tourists may be kept out and the English market 
closed to Irish domestic servants, who are a thousand times better 
and happier at home. 

I have said that Irish poverty shows itself more than any 
other poverty. Barefooted children, clad in a few flying rags— 
when there is frost in winter you will see the poor feet tied up in 
filthy rags where they are chapped and bleeding. Many of these 
children are homeless, and sleep in open halls and _ staircases 
at night. The little newsboys, match-sellers, etc., of the Dublin 
streets become, in a manner of speaking, gypsies. The restraints 
of houses are not for them. You may feed and clothe and shelter 
one of these boys for a certain time: then he will go out, “ on gur ” 
—that is their own phrase—that is to say he will run wild a bit 
before the flesh-pots of civilization have any call for him again. 
The towzle-headed, shawled woman of the Dublin streets must be 
an amazement to the visitor from a better-clad world. The Irish 
poor have an incredibly low standard of comfort. 

The woman who brings you vegetables and fruit to your door, 
or fresh herrings, or some such thing, in enormous baskets which 
she is helped to carry by a stunted child, will shock you when 
she comes to you on a wet and cold winter day. You shall hear 
the water squelching in her broken boots. Her petticoats drip- 
drip about her as she stands on your doorstep. The child is in 
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like evil case. Both will be blue with cold, their teeth chattering, 
so that they can scarcely take the first sip of the hot drink which 
you may be moved to give them. Yet this wretched object will be 
a good and respectable woman. 

It may be imagined how these conditions make for consump- 
tion. Well, you cannot lift a whole impoverished city and country 
out of its poverty: but you can meet and frustrate the effects 
of these wretched conditions; and that the Women’s National 
Health Association of Ireland is doing, with a courage, an energy, 
a whole-heartedness which shows that there is the one compelling 
mind and heart behind it. 

Another American—Mr. Allan Ryan—has equipped a Home 
for Consumptives at the North Wall, Dublin, well away from the 
city at the edge of a stony spit of land that runs out into the sea at 
the river’s mouth. There is a Preventive Holiday Home at Sutton, 
also by the sea, to which patients are sent who seem in danger of 
developing tuberculosis. 

The big sanatorium at Peamount I have not yet seen. Already 
there are sixty-three patients, and further buildings are being 
erected to accommodate those for whom application have been sent. 
At Crooksling on the side of the mountains, about seventy miles 
from Dublin, the Corporation of Dublin has already a sanatorium 
for consumptives. I saw it stated at a meeting of some adminis- 
trative board the other day that there were three thousand cases 
of consumption in the County of Dublin; and that Crooksling 
was going to extend its accommodation. 

I speak only of what I have seen myself. All these different 
manifestations of the Women’s National Health Association have 
each their off-shoots, their ramifications, their thousand benevo- 
lences for which I have not space. But I must touch on some of the 
open-air institutions. There is the Ormond Market open-space. 
Ormond Market was a meat market, famous in the eighteenth cen- 
tury for the prowess of its butchers’ boys, who use to come 
out and fight the law of the land of peaceable citizens on any or no 
provocation—a sort of Mohocks in low life. Some time ago, 
Ormond Market was a derelict heap of ruins. Lady Aberdeen 
acquired the site at a pepper-corn rent from its owner, pending 
the development of the corporation plans of re-building. Part of 
it is to be turned into a garden for the dwellers in the dreadful 
slums about it. The remaining portion is now a boys’ camp. It 
was being prepared for its purpose when I was there. All round 
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are open-air sleeping sheds. There is a kitchen to provide the 
boys with their meals; bath and wash-houses, and a good open 
space in the midst. It is designed primarily for boys living amid 
unhealthy surroundings, where there are tuberculous cases, and 
so on. 

Also there are the babies’ playgrounds. Dublin is sadly defi- 
cient in open spaces, at least such as are available for the poor. 
That the Dublin poor may be trusted is abundantly evident in St. 
Stephen’s Green, which the munificence of Lord Ardilaun has turned 
from a dusty enclosed space, only to be entered by the holders of 
a private key, into a place of green pastures and flowing waters— 
a real paradise for the Dublin poor. But St. Augustine Street, 
for example, where the St. Monica’s Babies’ Playground has been 
made, is a world away from St. Stephen’s Green; and the babies 
have no place to play but the streets, and the chance of being 
crushed to death by a passing vehicle at any moment of their play. 

Lady Aberdeen acquired a plot of land where some more totter- 
ing houses had been demolished. She had it enclosed, and laid out 
by two of her ladies who are professional gardeners. She put up 
sheds for the babies to sleep in their prams. A sand heap was 
provided for the children to dig in. Skipping-ropes, balls, all sorts 
of games to be played in the open air, were provided. A superin- 
tendent was chosen. Then the children came in. 

I am bound to say that when I saw the garden the landscape 
gardening was a little gone to seed. What would you have? The 
place was almost densely crowded with children. One thought of 
Blake. 


Oh, what a multitude they seem, these flowers of London Town. 
Seated in companies they sit with radiance all their own. 

The hum of multitudes was there but multitudes of lambs, 
Thousands of little boys and girls raising their innocent hands. 


The sheds were full of babies in all stages of sleeping and 
waking, some rising up after refreshing sleep, with the amazing 
independence of the babies of the poor, and stretching out their 
hands for their discarded toys or their bottles. Other babies were 
enjoying the ministrations of their small guardians, dreadfully 
responsible little girls, sometimes not so big as their better-fed 
charges. All sorts of games were in progress in the garden out- 
side, and there were plenty of seats in shade and out of it for 
the children to rest if they will. But what a mercy, what a charity, 
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to keep the children safe from the streets and in the open air, 
away from the crowded, unwholesome dwellings. 

I have skimmed only very lightly over some of the activities 
of Lady Aberdeen and the Women’s National Health Association of 
Ireland. Ireland is as busy as a hive of bees with those new activi- 
ties which have organized and directed a great mass of feminine 
energy, hitherto unused, scarcely realized. Ireland is very con- 
servative, and she is only beginning to send her daughters, of the 
gentler class, out into the world. What a number of empty hands 
such work as this must have filled to overflowing! And that is 
not the least of its beneficences. 





STARS. 
BY JOYCE KILMER. 


BriGuT stars, yellow stars, flashing through the air, 
Are you errant strands of Lady Mary’s-hair? 

As she slits the cloudy veil and bends down through, 
Do you fall across her cheeks and over heaven too? 


Gay stars, little stars, you are little eyes, 
Eyes of baby angels playing in the skies. 
Now and then a winged child turns his merry face 
Down toward the spinning world—what a funny place! 


Jesus Christ came from the Cross (Christ receive my soul!), 
In each perfect hand and foot there was a bloody hole, 

Four great iron spikes there were, red and never dry, 
Michael plucked them from the Cross and set them in the sky. 


Christ’s Troop, Mary’s Guard, God’s own men, 

Draw your swords and strike at hell and strike again. 
Every steel-born spark that flies where God’s battles are, 
Flashes past the face of God, and is a star. 











THE LAUGHTER OF THE SAINTS. 
BY F, DROUET, C.M. 


SY HE above title will, no doubt, give a mild shock to 
Was hy] many a timorous soul, and I feel quite sure that 
if my dear old grandmother had ever come across 
it in the pages of a Catholic magazine, she would 
have rubbed her glasses energetically, to make sure 
that she was not the victim of some illusion. This simply shows 
that her notion of sanctity needed revision. If she could have 
read that second chapter of Joly’s volume, The Psychology of the 
Saints, she would have learned a few things that would have made 
her open her eyes big and wide. This chapter, entitled “ Human 
Nature in the Saints,” is a most enjoyable bit of hagiography 
and, withal, of psychology. 

For too long a time, readers of Saints’ lives (pusillus grex, 
even among Catholics) gained the impression that these holy per- 
sons were as stiff as their cold statues standing under the porches 
of our Gothic cathedrals. 

And, of course, this is why that immense department of Catho- 
lic literature was so carefully shunned by ordinary readers. The 
famous letter of Bishop Dupanloup on The Method of Writing 
Saints’ Lives brought about a great change, and we now hear 
regularly of sacred biographies reaching their fifteenth or twentieth 
edition within a year. What a delightful surprise to find out that 
those holy persons, whom many of us had pictured living on a 
plane altogether apart, almost out of reach, were after all human 
beings like ourselves, made of the fragile clay, with a true human 
heart beating in a true human breast; to discover that they were 
capable of the same emotions, passing in turn from sadness to joy, 
from hope to fear, from enthusiasm to discouragement; that their 
soul like our own was to-day visited by sunshine and to-morrow 
by darkness. What a surprise to hear of a Saint Francis of 
Assisi pretending to play the violin with a piece of wood and a 
ruler to amuse his brethren; of a Saint Teresa playing the flute 
on feast days; of a Saint Philip Neri, whom Professor Joly does 
not hesitate to call a “ humoristic Saint,” two words forsooth 
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which we are not accustomed to find so close together; of a Saint 
Crispino of Viterbo, a most worthy son of the poverello of Assisi, 
and a most decided enemy of sadness in any shape, so much so that 
he was always laughing or smiling; of a Saint —, but I am 
anticipating, and I had better, perhaps, in order to make my readers 
agree with me, tell first what I mean by laughter; for, just as, 
according to the French, there are fagots and fagots, so also un- 
doubtedly, there is laughter and laughter. 

Whole treatises, very learned, too, have been written on the 
subject by specialists, and you may, some fine day, stumble upon one 
of these alluring titles, such as “ On the Psychology of Laughter,” 
or “On the Psychology of Smiles.” You would learn, among a 
thousand equally interesting novelties, that “‘ Laughter is a peculiar 
movement of the muscles of the face and eyes, usually accompanied 
by the emission of explosive and chuckling sounds from the chest 
and throat.” Or you may, perhaps, prefer this definition: 
“Laughter is the reaction of our esthetic faculty, wounded 
by the spectacle of some disorder in surrounding objects.” 
If you do not laugh at that, you must have lost all 
sense of humor. Perhaps you may, with the gentle skeptic, 
tell me that you do not care to fathom the psychological or physi- 
ological mysteries of human laughter as long as you have a chance, 
once in a while, to enjoy a good hearty laugh. And perhaps you are 
right; so without more ado I will, with a Jesuit Father, the lamented 
Father Delaporte, who has written many a choice bit of smiling 
literature, make a distinction between physical and psychological 
laughter: the former being a mere nervous phenomenon, the latter 
rather an emotion of the soul. They may resemble each other in 
some of their external manifestations, they differ certainly as to 
their cause and meaning. 

It would be false to maintain, absolutely at least, that laughter 
is necessarily a sign of human intelligence. For, there is a stupid 
laughter; also a shrill laughter of the insane, and the almost 
mechanical laughter of the little child who is tickled. 

The list of intelligent, therefore truly human, laughters would 
be quite long, and, sad to say, reprehensible laughter, perhaps, 
would be found to be most common. There is the scornful, 
the ironical, sarcastic laughter; the cruel and ferocious laughter; 
the sad and bitter one; the laughter of the well-bred and of the ill- 
bred, of the witty and of the fool. The fool, the Scripture re- 
marks, always laughs with a loud noise, and in another passage 
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of holy Writ we find this picturesque description of the same: 
“ As the crackling of thorns burning under a pot, so is the laughter 
of the fool.” Some laugh at everything, and some laugh without 
apparent cause. There is an artificial, or, as the term goes, a 
“ forced” laughter; such was the laughter of Julian the Apostate, 
“that vulgar maker of puns,” as St. Gregory calls him. 

The laughter of the Saints is healthy, frank, and true; it rings 
like honest metal; it has the pure sound of a soul at peace with 
God and man; it is natural and spontaneous, like the rustling 
of the golden leaves on a clear autumn day, like the song of the 
brook on the polished pebbles, or like the musical thrill of the 
lark soaring and quivering with sheer delight in the glory of the 
rising sun. Their laughter is a manifestation of mental health— 
sympathetic and contagious, which means that it is simply and 
wholly human. 

The Saints seldom, if ever, indulged in that loud expression 
of joy, which was totally unknown to the Saint of Saints, our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Their happiness usually found its expression 
in that most human of human attributes, of which nobody would 
ever dream of depriving Christ Himself, the smile; the smile, that 
is to say, as a modern writer has it, “ The light of the soul upon 
the countenance; the outward manifestation of the highest human 
feelings—tenderness, love, understanding of the truth, admiration 
for the beautiful. It is something more than a variety of laughter, 
it is laughter transformed, spiritualized, raised above itself.” 

Nothing could be more worthy of man, and to this variety of 
merriment—be it said to the relief of those timorous souls whom 
my title may have disturbed—belongs for the most part the laughter 
of the Saints. 

It was evidently of that class of laughter that Emile Faguet, 
the French academician, was thinking when, in a speech he was to 
deliver on a certain Commencement day, he said: “ Laughter is 
nature taking a holiday; that sort of joy is an act of gratitude to- 
wards the Creator, and, I dare say, a kind of prayer. I hope you 
will make in that way a morning and evening prayer, and say 
grace around twelve o’clock. Be not scandalized; in speaking as 
I do, Iam more of a churchman than you may think me. Religious, 
men and women, not only indulge in external happiness, but go so 
far as to make it an obligation; it is a part of their rule.” 

It would be hard for M. Faguet to produce a copy of any 
monastic rule in which laughter is expressly commanded. There is 
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no doubt, however, that founders of Religious Communities have 
insisted on the spiritual value of joy. St. Ignatius of Loyola, 
meeting one day one of his novices who was apparently in the 
darkest of moods, said to him: “ My son, I want you to laugh; 


_I want you to be happy in the Lord; a religious has no reason to 


be sad, and he has many reasons to be cheerful.” That most 
amiable of all Saints, Francis de Sales, wrote: ‘‘ A sad saint who 
is sad is a very poor saint.” Visitors to monasteries or religious 
houses at recreation time have been able to catch an unmistakable 
echo of that particular kind of happiness, which, if it is not 
imposed by the rules, is none the less a fact, a carefully-preserved 
tradition. 

Spiritual writers tell us, not that all virtue consists in cheer- 
fulness, but that cheerfulness is a powerful help to the practice 
of all virtues. Does not the word “happiness” occur in almost 
every page of the holy Scriptures? “ The book of eternal truths,” 
says Father Delaporte, “is an almost uninterrupted series of 
cheerful hymns: Gaude et Letare!” The Gospel is the announce- 
ment of the most happy news: “I bring you tidings of great 
joy,’ declares the messenger of God. Our Blessed Lord, after 
preaching and sanctifying poverty, sorrow, tears, and persecutions, 
thus sums up His teaching, “‘ Be glad and rejoice!” A short time 
before His death, He told His disciples: “ Your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy, and your joy no man shall take from you.” These 
divine words have been re-echoed times without number in the 
lives of the Saints. That consolation has been the secret of their 
happiness. 

St. Peter bids the Christians rejoice and be glad with exceed- 
ing joy. St. Paul might be called the Doctor of Happiness, as 
well as the Doctor of Grace. “ Rejoice in the Lord always, again 
I say rejoice!” “TI am filled with comfort, I exceedingly abound 
with joy in all our tribulation.” 

Joy! Comfort! Happiness! This is the authentic teaching 
of the Saints, and this is the constant teaching of the Church, and 
the burden of her liturgy in which the “alleluia” of the Resur- 
rection sounds far more frequently than the Dies Ire of the Last 
Judgment. It is impossible not to be struck by the lively 
tunes of some of the hymns of the Church, like the Adeste 
Fideles, or O Filii et File. Do they not breathe forth a childlike 
cheerfulness, and sound like popular songs, made by the Mother 
Church for the merry hearts and merry lips of her children? 
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The most genuine and most complete representatives of the 
Church’s spirit, the Saints, could not fail to heed such an invita- 
tion. Moreover, were not the Saints themselves responsible for the 
making and development of that spirit of decided optimism, of 
that buoyant cheerfulness so noticeable throughout our liturgical 
books, bursting forth occasionally into the merry, catching notes of 
the Iste Confessor, or the Exultet jam Angelica? The martyrs 
themselves preserved that smiling optimism, that peace and cheer- 
fulness in the midst of the most refined tortures. Whoever reads 
for the first time the passion of St. Lawrence must experience 
a strange surprise and emotion at hearing the triumphant pleasantry 
thrown by the holy martyr into his tormentor’s face: “ This side is 
now well done! Turn me over, and eat.” 

The martyrs were not saddened by the overhanging shadow 
of death. There are no sad Saints; I mean, of course, habitually 
sad; such would be a living contradiction. Even that most tame 
and timid of all hagiographers, the honest Godescard, agrees that 
a Saint may show occasionally his good humor or display his wit. 
This valuable concession he makes apropos of a Saint whose name 
does not hold out any promise of humor—Sulpitius Severus, whose 
character and temper, however, gave happily the lie to his family 
name. “His piety,” admits Godescard, “was in no way austere 
or repulsive.” He sometimes indulged in innocent jokes. Read, 
for instance, the beginning of his letter to Bassula, his mother-in- 
law; or the one he wrote to St. Paulinus of Nola, in sending him 
a new cook, Victor. This is one of the strangest and most piquant 
letters of recommendation ever written to a friend already disap- 
pointed by half a dozen chefs: 


I am told that all your cooks leave you. The reason probably 
is that the meagerness of your menu does not give them a 
chance to make a good showing. Now, I send you a boy 
from my own kitchen. He is pretty good in cooking the 
white beans, in making the insipid beet tasty with a sharp 
vinegar sauce, or at concocting a bad porridge for hungry 
monks; as to the use of pepper and other spices he knows 
nothing at all, but he has no equal in crushing fragrant herbs 
in a noisy mortar. He has only one defect. He is an un- 
scrupulous foe of all gardens; and if allowed to enter one, 
will cut right and left, and play terrible havoc with all flower- 
beds. But you do not need to worry about furnishing him 
with fuel: he burns everything and anything that he can lay 
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his hands on, including the beams and boards of the roof. 
With all his habits and propensities I beg you to receive him 
as a son. 

Victor, as history shows, proved to be a gem. He surpassed | 
himself in making broths in season and out of season, to the intense : 
delight of an old peasant who came regularly to the convent kit- 
chen to feast on the remnants of the meals. As this faithful guest 
had not a single tooth left, the new régime suited him admirably, 
and Victor represented in his eyes the ne plus ultra of culinary art. 

St. Paulinus relaxed more than once his episcopal dignity. 

When he writes the praise of his dear St. Felix of Nola, he laughs 
without scruple at the simplicity, and the noisy and somewhat 
boisterous devotion, of the Campanian peasants who came every 
year to the Saint’s tomb, with their whole families, the cattle some- 
times included. He congratulates one of his parishioners on having 
escaped the need of a physician, “ more cruel than illness itself.” 

One of Paulinus’ contemporaries, the pride of Christian Latin 
literature, St. Jerome, would, if time and space permitted, furnish 
us with most abundant and unique material. We must confess, 
however, that his laughter is not always of the same innocent 
variety. The pen of the solitary of Bethlehem was sometimes 
dipped in vinegar; his reputation on that score was quite well 
established, for good Sulpitius Severus thinking he had, one day, 
overstepped the bounds of Christian charity in his description 
of a conceited monk, stops abruptly with this significant remark: 
“ But this is too caustic; we must leave that sort of description 
to the Blessed Jerome.” Caustic he surely was, and sarcastic in 
abundant measure. In the recesses of his distant solitude he is 
still haunted by the vivid memories of the wicked Roman society, 
by the pictures of the worldly clerics at whose hands he had 
suffered so much. He cannot resist the temptation of poking fun 
at them once in a while. His terrible laughter wakes up the echoes 
of the surrounding hills, travels to Rome on the wings of the Eurus, 
and warns those unworthy members of the Church that the old lion 
is still alive and roaring at them. ‘ Anyone who sees them,” 
he writes to Eustochium, “ would take them for bridegrooms rather 
than for clerics; their only care is to perfume their garments, and 
their hair still bears the marks of the curling iron; lest they should 
wet their feet, they seem afraid of walking, even on tip-toe. 
He continues with a vivid, although not altogether edify- 
ing, description of one whom he calls a princeps, a past 
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master in the art of obtaining presents from the rich: “ He 
gets up with the sun, and carefully maps out the round of his daily 
visits. The importunate old man always takes a short cut, and 
almost routs his victims out of bed. Does he notice a nice cushion, 
a pretty table-cloth, some elegant piece of furniture? He admires 
and praises it aloud; he fingers and caresses it; he says he needs it, 
of course, but in such plaintive and querulous tones that he appears 
to extort it rather than to ask for it. No one would dare to 
offend the gazetter of the town; and he seems to be ubiquitous; no 
matter what way you turn, you are sure he is the first you will 
stumble against!” 

Be it said in justice to the great old fighter, that his wrinkled 
face can be lit up once in a while with a really tender smile. 
Take, for instance, that choice morsel of epistolary literature, the 
letter to Eustochium entitled De munusculis, in which he thanks her, 
among other things, for the gift of a basket of cherries, “and such 
cherries, too, red with such a virginal blush that I think they have 
been just brought over by Lucullus himself.” 

Who would have thought that the sweet St. Bernard, Doctor 
Meilifiuus, could have indulged in the same satirical vein, and re- 
echoed, after many centuries, the ironical outbursts of Jerome? 
Yet he did; and some of his letters are models of quiet, but none 
the less pungent satire, just as they are models of fluent, harmo- 
nious, and well-balanced Latinity. Read in the ninth chapter of 
his Apologia ad Guillielmum, the long and amusing description of 
the “menu” of a single meal among the lax monks of Cluny, 
and you will see how the holiest of abbots can laugh heartily. 

“What about the drinking of pure water?” asks the Saint. 
“Why, not even wine mixed with water is admitted on the table. 
All of us since we became monks have developed weak stomachs; 
we do not forget the very valuable advice of the Apostle concerning 
the use of wine, but we fail to notice, I do not know why, the 
words, a little, which immediately precede...... In some convents 
I'am told that on feast days the wine is mixed with honey and 
sweet spices: shall we maintain that this is also propter infirmitatem 
stomachi? ” 

In the next chapter he draws with the same witty pen the 
portrait of the monk who runs from town to town, from market to 
market, from store to store, to buy the best available cloth for his 
brethren’s habits. He depicts him eagerly searching every corner 
of the merchant’s house, upsetting every piece of furniture, unfold- 
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ing immense piles of stuffs, fingering them with a connoisseur’s 
hand, examining them closely in the sunlight with a critical eye, 
rejecting contemptuously any piece that falls short of the standard 
of perfection, and selecting finally the very, very best, regardless 
of price. 

Among the modern Saints, the great Spanish mystic, St. 
Teresa, and the dear St. Francis de Sales would easily supply us 
with an abundant harvest of smiles. St. Francis de Sales, of 
whom his latest biographer has said: “His style was truly the 
style of Christian France: transparent and simple, both delicate 
and resolute, both strong and tender, with a little point of amiable 
cheerfulness that never goes beyond the bounds of propriety, and 
of quiet playfulness which never inflicts a wound.” 

The pen of St. Teresa often wrote such expressions as, “ I had 
to laugh;” “I laughed heartily ;” “you make me laugh.” Of St. 
Teresa another Saint has said: “God be blessed! Here is a Saint 
whom we can all imitate. She eats, sleeps, and laughs like other 
people, without affectation, without ceremonies; and yet, with all 
that, it is visible that she is filled with the Spirit of God.” 

As a matter of fact, the great Spanish mystic could not con- 
ceal her dislike of those religious who mistake affected gravity 
and unbending rigidity for spiritual perfection, and walk as though 
they were clad in armor plate. “ What would become of our little 
community,” she used to say, “if everyone of us endeavored to 
bury the little bit of humor and wit that she has? Nobody can 
have too much of it. Let everyone show, in all simplicity, what- 
ever amount she has of it, for the common joy and pleasure. Do 
not imitate those poor unfortunate people who, as soon as they 
have acquired a little piety, put on a gloomy and peevish air, and 
seem to be afraid of speaking or breathing, lest their piety should 
fly away.” 

During her somewhat rough career as a reformer, she needed 
to draw freely from that store of good humor, apparently inexhaus- 
tible, with which, fortunately, a kind Providence had provided her. 
For, besides meeting violent opposition and abuse, she had to deal 
with all sorts of people, to endure all sorts of hardships, and 
more than once her happy faculty of seeing the bright, and we 
may say the humorous, side of things helped her to redeem the 
situation. 

A good brother, who thought himself a painter, and who 
answered to the attractive name of John Misery, undertook to 
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draw her portrait. Teresa who, in her youth had been told she 
was pretty and (she confessed later on) had believed it, was not 
altogether pleased with the artistic endeavors of the self-appointed 
portrait-maker, for no sooner had she been admitted to contemplate 
the completed masterpiece than she exclaimed: “ May God forgive 
you, brother, for having made me so ugly!” 

It is no surprise then to hear her latest biographer declare 
that cheerfulness was in her eyes one of the surest signs of a relig- 
ious vocation. She never missed a chance to give good example in 
this, and to show her Sisters that even a most familiar type of 
joy was perfectly compatible with the perfection of their state; 
for many a Carmelite house in Spain has preserved, among other 
treasured relics, little drums and tambourines that were used in 
her time. She used to sum up her teachings on the subject in 
this brief but significant formula: “No melancholy sanctity.” 
“ Please,” she said in a letter, “please narrate to others all the 
misfortunes we have had with that kind of saintly people...... It 
would be better to abstain from opening new houses than to put 
in them melancholy subjects. Religious of that stamp are the ruin 
of monasteries.” 

Who is the modern critic who has said that “ Saints are 
usually ill-tempered persons?” Evidently he was little acquainted 
with St. Teresa, and he probably had never heard of that contem- 
porary Saint, Mother Barat, of whom it is said that the recreations 
over which she presided were extremely cheerful. She confessed 
frankly she had little use for those religious who, probably through 
fear of blundering, keep resolutely silent. “The first rule of the 
house,” she used to say, “is to bore nobody.” 

St. Francis de Sales was, as we have said, a most resolute 
enemy of sadness in every form, and declared that it was 
incompatible with devotion. In his delightful Spirit of St. Francis 
de Sales, Monsignor Camus thus characterizes the happy disposi- 
tions of the Saint: “This Samson gathered honey out of the 
mouth of lions and found peace in war. Like the three children, 
he found dew in the midst of flames, roses amongst thorns, oil in 
the rocks, and sweetness in the most bitter bitterness.” 

No one ever possessed to the same degree the invaluable gift 
of “spreading the sweetness of Christ over the sorrows of life.” 
He wrote to an afflicted person: “ Live happy among the thorns 
of the Savior’s crown; like a nightingale in a bush, sing: Long live 
Jesus!” 
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In this gallery of cheerful Saints, a particularly honorable 
mention is due to St. Philip Neri, whom Goethe justly calls the 
“humoristic Saint.” He was fond of playing some rather mean 
tricks on his novices, and if he saw one of them a bit proud of 
his new habit, he would send him out on some errand, with a 
ridiculous appendage, like, for instance, a fox tail, hanging over 
his back. The following anecdote, the authenticity of which is 
guaranteed by the best authorities, will suffice to illustrate this 
amusing feature of his character. One day he was sent by the 
Pope himself to some neighboring convent to inquire into the 
life of a nun who had the reputation of a Saint. The weather 
was horrible, and when Philip dismounted he was bespattered with 
mud from head to foot. The good Sister was brought before 
him, and judging at a glance that her air of compunction was rather 
overdone, Philip said abruptly while stretching out his leg: “ Pull 
off my boots, won’t you?” The would-be Saint assumed at once 
an air of offended dignity, and without any further inquiry the 
Pope’s envoy put on his hat, went straight to his master, and 
told him that a religious so devoid of humility had no claim what- 
ever to the saints’ aureole. 

Many of the readers of this magazine have heard, no doubt, 
of Sister Teresa of the Infant Jesus, the little Carmelite nun who 
died some years ago in the odor of sanctity at Lisieux in France, 
and whose biography attracted, at least in her native country, such 
sympathetic attention. Frail and delicate, as she always was, 
she knew she was destined for an early death. Yet, how she could 
smile! There was:in the convent an old infirm sister who had 
become very childish. Every evening, at ten minutes of six, some- 
body had to leave the chapel in order to take the dear old soul 
to the refectory. Knowing it was next to impossible to please 
the sick lady, Sister Teresa hesitated a long time before she dared 
to propose her good services. They were accepted, with some mis- 
givings, however; and every day at the appointed time, the com- 
munity could witness this delightful little comedy: 


The old Sister shook her apron [writes Sister Teresa herself], 
and I knew it meant: “time to go! let us start!” Summoning 
all my courage, I would arise; and then a very peculiar ceremony 
began. I had to move and carry the bench in a certain way, 
and in no other. It was most important that I should be 
extremely slow in starting. My rdle consisted in following the 
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good Sister while holding her by her cincture. This I did 
with all the care and kindness of which I was capable; but if, 
by chance, my charge made a single false step, she immediately 
thought that she was going to collapse, and cried out: “Mon 
Dieu! You walk too fast! I'll be broken to pieces!” If I 
tried to walk more slowly she would ask: “ Why, you don’t 
follow me. I don’t feel your hand at all; I am going to fall! 
Ah! I was right in saying that you were much too young for 
this office!” Finally we would reach the refectory without 
any serious mishap. Then new difficulties arose. In order 
not to hurt my patient’s old suffering frame, I had to install her 
in her place with all the skill I could master. Then, I must roll 
up her sleeves, always in a certain definite manner; and then— 
at last—I was free to go...... In a short while, however, I 
discovered that she was cutting her bread with extreme difficulty, 
and henceforth I never left her without rendering her this 
last service; and before parting I never failed to look at 
her with my best smile. 


It would seem that the smile was the most appreciated part 
of the performance, for if anyone else was designated to help 
her, the old Sister invariably protested and said: “ No, send me 
the little one who has such a beautiful smile.” 














THE POETRY OF KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON. 


BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


=—PESILIERE is something of the sweet prodigality of 

yi Nature in all that Mrs. Hinkson gives us: in her 

prose, alike critical and romantic, and not less in 

SA y| that poetic utterance which would seem to have 

ex gathered up and concentrated the beauty of her 

message. She differs as radically as may be from the abstinent, 

definitive speech of her long-time friend, Mrs. Meynell; there is 

nothing in her song of the silver remoteness, the classicism, the 

restraint of her well-loved Lionel Johnson. Like a torrent of 

sunshine falls her lyric speech, large and sweet and spontaneous; 

lighting up things great and humble with equal diligence. About 

her pages there is the lush and innocent luxuriance of summer 
fields and blowing wild flowers. 

If it be not “to consider too curiously,” the simile may be 
carried a step farther. In the garden of Mrs. Hinkson’s poetry 
it is quite possible to sort and sift the flowers—even to trace by 
their sequence the progress of her own seasons. First of all, 
back in 1885, came Louise de la Valliére, a first volume as like 
as possible to the pale sweet crocus of earliest springtime. Every- 
one was writing narrative verse just then—Tennyson, Swinburne, 
Aubrey de Vere, William Morris—so, of course, it contained nar- 
ratives. It was colorful, too, with something of the irised imagery 
of the Brotherhood; for was not the flame of Rossetti’s genius but 
a few years extinguished, and still a vital thing to all the younger 
poets? The great day of Victorian poetry was just wearing to 
its sunset when this little Irish maiden stepped across the horizon 
of London town, her heart full of dreams, her lips of songs. 
Like most youthful songs they were shy, romantic, idealistic; ten- 
derly but not fastidiously wrought, and preoccupied with the minor 
music of life. The title poem was a monologue of much grace 
and pathos—a midnight episode in the Carmelite convent where 
Louise, 





(—a broken reed that He 
Hath bound with His strong fingers tenderly), 
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has sought her penitential peace. Joan of Arc again takes the 
monologue form, and the book holds a charming tale of King 
Cophetua’s Beggar-Queen. A poem upon Thoreau gave prophecy 
of the Franciscan sympathies which have dominated so much of 
Katharine Tynan’s later work: and there was already, in more 
than one poem, touches of that sweet and altogether reconciling 
comprehension of death which has given largeness and serenity 
to her pages. 

Two years after Louise came Shamrocks, a sister volume very 
like its predecessor, but greener and gladder; in a word, more 
Celtic. There was a charming legend of The Sick Princess 
with ardent pre-Raphaelite coloring: there were Irish narra- 
tives, somewhat in de Vere’s manner, of Aibhric and the Swans, 
Diarmind and Grainne, e¢ cetera. But along with reminiscence 
there was the forward leap. In its Angel of the Annunciation 
one discerns the golden germ later to develop into the First Book 
of Miracle Plays; just as The Heart of a Mother anticipates 
that whole group of poems which one shall find clustering about 
the thought of the little dead child. And it is much to be doubted 
if any other than Katharine Tynan could have put into the gentle 
Franciscan sermon these characteristic bird stanzas: 


Little flowers of air, 
With your feathers soft and sleek, 
And your bright brown eyes and meek, 
He hath made you fair! 


He hath taught to you 
Skill to weave in tree and thatch 
Nests where happy mothers hatch 
Speckled eggs of blue. 


The garden had even more emphatically found itself when 
Ballads and Lyrics blossomed three years later, and to the early 
crocus and shamrock there was added a hedge of hawthorne, 
blithe and sweet. It gave us the last of the long Irish narra- 
tives in the stirring tales of the Children of Lir and Connla 
of the Golden Hair. And it gave us the first of those delicious 
verse apologias which Mrs. Hinkson’s readers have learned, to 
expect by way of introduction—as also that little trick of the 
refrain which she has used so repeatedly and so refreshingly. 
Nowhere is it more refreshing nor more persistent than in the 
now familiar April lyric: 

VOL. XCVII.—14. 
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All in the April evening, 
April airs were abroad: 

The sheep with their little lambs 
Passed by me on the road. 


The sheep with their little lambs 
Passed by me on the road: 

All in an April evening, 
I thought on the Lamb of God. 


The lambs were weary, and crying 
With a weak human cry; 

I thought on the Lamb of God, 
Going meekly to die. 

Up in the blue, blue mountains, 
Dewy pastures are sweet; 

Rest for the little bodies, 
Rest for the little feet. 


But for the Lamb of God, 
Up on the hill top green, 
Only a cross of shame, 
Two stark crosses between. 
All in the April evening, 
April airs were abroad, 
I saw the sheep with their lambs, 
And thought on the Lamb of God. 
In that we come upon the strain which Mrs. Hinkson’s friends 
will like to label the essential Katharinian! 

So much for the lyrics, which indeed were beginning to take 
major hold upon this garden of verse. Of very different tenor was 
the Countess Cathleen, a ballad upon that curious and poignant 
legend which William Butler Yeats has since put into dramatic 
form. To handle with any sort of vraisemblance this tale of 
the woman who sells her own soul to the demon merchants, that 
her people may be saved from famine, would seem a work of 
peculiar difficulty. It is a far more mystical version of the Monna 
Vanna problem—with something of Faust to boot. But there is 
no doubt that it has proved immensely stimulating to the poets. 
When Katharine Tynan pictured her Cathleen going forth from 
the palace, 


With her white soul in her hand, 
Fair beyond desires, 

And her eyes like those who stand 
In eternal fires, 
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she achieved one of her most beautiful passages. And it is inter- 
esting to note how many of Mr. Yeats’ really great lines have 
been called into being by the same theme. 

The first age of the garden was done when the hawthorne of 
Ballads and Lyrics had blossomed white and pink. For with 
Cuckoo Songs (1894) the warm sweetness of the lilac is felt— 
the lilac flowers which link together the late virginity of spring 
and the fresh motherhood of early summer. There were lovely 
bird notes here also: one cuckoo song so piercingly sweet that 
Katharine Tynan ought never to have written of the cuckoo again. 
There were charming renderings of the legends of Brother Ronan 
and his Birds, of Blessed Columba and his Horse; there was a 
brave ballad of Geoffrey Barron, and a tragically beautiful legend 
of Our Lady of Pity; really at root the same legend which Heine 
‘has used so arrestingly in his Pilgrimage of Kevlaar. A lovely 
little miracle play of the Resurrection proved exceedingly pro- 
phetic in matter and metre of the volume next to come. And with 
all this, there was a noticeable deepening of the personal note. 
To Katharine Tynan (or as she had now become, Mrs. Henry 
Albert Hinkson) there had come a new power of self-expression 
and of soul-expression. 

In the main, and all along, this has been most successful in 
concrete forms. God’s Bird is both noble and tender; but most 
readers will recognize in House and Home a rather unique com- 
bination of “ the dream and the business,” and withal a very con- 
vincing piece of feminine (if not “ feminist”) psychology: 


Where is the house, the house we love? 
By field or river, square or street, 
The house our hearts go dreaming of, 
That lonely waits our hurrying feet; 
The house to which we come, we come, 
To make that happy house our home. 
Is it under grey London skies? 
Or somewhere hid, in fields and trees, 
With gardens where a musk wind sighs, 
Or one brown plot to grow heartsease? 
cd * * * * 


O dear dream-house, for you I store 
A medley of such curious things 

As a wise thrush goes counting o’er, 
Ere the glad moon of songs and wings, 
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When a small nest makes all her heaven, 
And a true mate that sings at even. 
Up those dim stairs my heart will steal, 
And quietly through the listening rooms, 
And long in prayerful love will kneel, 
And in the sweet-aired twilight glooms 
Will set a curtain straight, or chair, 
And dust and order and make fair. 
ok * * * oe 
O dear dream-house, for which we pray, 
Our feet come slowly up your way! 


Close upon the echo of Cuckoo Songs came the Miracle Plays 
of 1895—Mary lilies for the garden first, and then for Mary’s 
own altar. Here was a most lovesome recasting of the medieval 
strain, a series of little poetic plays upon our Lord’s Birth and 
Childhood, very devout, very naive, very artistic; and full (as 
the best medieval ones were also full) of a vital and simple 
humanism. Although cast in dialogue form, their strength 
is mainly lyrical; and at the beginning and end of all six parts 
there are lyrics of extremely quotable beauty. Here is a fragment 
of one upon the Annunciation: 


Lilies in our garden 

Take the light, pure and white; 
Lilies in the moonlight 

Like a silver flame. 


Lilies in our garden 
Shed perfume, all a bloom. 
Bearing then a white lily 
Blessed Gabriel came. 


Silver pale his lily 

Like a sword flashed and stirred; 
Scimitar of Heaven 

To lay Satan low. 


Shining like his lily 
Mary went, sweet, content, 
Walking in her garden 
Flower of gold and snow. 


The dramatic sense is nowise deficient, for all this lyricism: 
one meets it in the characterization of the three kings, in the 
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exquisite little scene with Simeon at the Presentation, in the song 
of Dimas’ Mother. St. Joseph was to take on personality later, 
in that poem of glorified domesticity, The Man of the House, and 
was but slightly defined in the Miracle Plays. But the Virgin 
moves like a pearl across the pages— 


Hidden and draped from head to feet 
In veils of holiness, yet meet 
For human joy and pain. 


It is a mystical, childlike Mary in the early scenes, bowered among 
her blossoms and her birds; a very woman in the hours of stress; 
a very mother in her sweetly fearful dominance of the final epi- 
sodes. 

Love and motherhood and then death had laid their seal 
upon Katharine Tynan’s life—perhaps, indeed, they must needs 
have laid their seal, every one of them—before she could conceiv- 
ably have given us her Lover's Breast Knot. She herself has 
named the flowers it brought into the garden—heartsease and love- 
lies-bleeding: heartsease for the “marriage of true minds,” a 
woman's love songs, infinitely tender, scarcely passionate; and 
love-lies-bleeding to rest, like a sprig of rosemary, on the grave 
of the little lost son, Godfrey. Here, in truth, was passion enough; 
no passion of ineffectual tears, but the agony of motherhood made 
barren, the surpassing wistfulness of eyes which must look all 
the way into eternity before the heart's delight be found. 


His face was sweeter than a rose— 
But O Love’s rose is thorny! 

He nestled in my breast so close 
Before he went his journey. 


It is a note less of tragedy than of consummate, quintessential 
pathos, and without it Mrs. Hinkson’s poetry could never have at- 
tained its most piercing loveliness. For are not the poet’s lips 
made sweet by sorrow, even as the prophet’s by a burning coal? 

Two years later, in 1898, The Wind in the Trees, a new volume 
of Nature pieces, came from the poet’s hand. It had the distinc- 
tion of being an exhibition without one single “interior.” Songs 
of the regal chestnut were here; of the ever-favorite lamb and 
cuckoo; of young trees shooting upright like “soft flames of 
green;” of brisk chanticleer who “ whistles back the day.” There 
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were a thousand felicities, many of them to be returned to and 
developed even more felicitously later on; meanwhile they brought 
into the garden a wealth of green and glossy grasses, tall, shadowy, 
woodsy things—conjurings of bird and red deer, of orchards and 
meadows, of the colleen milking her cow at dawn. 

For three years then the Muse spoke but rarely; and the 
garden waited, after the wise, brooding way of gardens, until 
sun and rain should bring their riot of roses. In 1901 they came— 
red roses and white, pink and golden—the Collected Poems, with 
a whole sheaf of pages never seen before. The promise of spring 
had been fulfilled: the flag of midsummer was floating over Kath- 
arine Tynan’s garden of verse. Her second poetic period had 
reached its culmination. 

This is not to imply, in all later work, decadence. In July 
there is not decadence; but there is, every gardener knows, a vast 
difference from June. There is maturity. The aggressive eager- 
ness and radiance of early creation has merged into a something 
warm, serene, enveloping—a something sweetly humble, which 
has laid aside the novelty, the exoticism of youth. 


I sing of children and of folk on wings, 

Of faith, of love, of quiet country things; 

Of death that is but lying down at night, 

And waking with the birds at morning light; 
And of the Love of God encompassing ; 

And of the seasons round from spring to spring ; 
I sing of gardens, fields, and flowers and trees: 
Therefore I call my love-songs Innocencies. 


So sang Mrs. Hinkson in the very opening stanza of her 
Innocencies (1905). Looking through the slim volume, one gets 
the impression of a white field of daisies; white and sunny and 
gentle, with here and there a blue gentian for the laughter of child 
eyes. Very similar were the Experiences of 1908. For, in truth, 
Katharine Tynan’s experiences are all innocencies: praises to God 
for the beauty of earth, for the serviceable senses, for sweet memor- 
ies and sad, for friends and gardens and the quiet of meadow- 
paths, for sunlight and shadow, and all the comfortable and com- 
mon things of life. 

There has been but one subsequent volume, the New Poems 
of 1911; lavender flowers, pungent yet strangely placid, with the 
one flaming poppy of that much discussed lyric, Maternity. The 
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sun was nearing midheaven; more and more was stillness resting 
like a veil of August haze upon the garden. The glad birds, made 
by the good God “in a moment merry,” and loved by our poet 
with a particular and symbolic tenderness, chirp triumphantly; 
the golden bee whispers his amorous secrets; the little lambs lie 
quiet beside contented ewes; men come and go and love and build 
and sleep at last—in peace. And over the “ flying wheel of time ” 
rests the Thought of God, immanent, unchangeable, --| 


O’er whom Eternity will pass 
But as an image in a glass. 


Has the poet’s heart grown a little weary of the conflict, the 
drama of life, when it creeps into an ideal refuge such as this? 
Or has the poet’s heart risen above the dualism of the body into 
a trance of bright and true contemplation? Or—both? The 
reader must decide: and his judgment pro or con will be largely 
colored by the way he is able to accept such a simple yet amazing 
poem as Good Friday: 


Good Friday is a heavenly day, 
So bright, so fair, so still, 
They slay the King of all the world 
On a high hill. 
* * * * 
Sweetly it rose and fell, 
So calm, so light, so grave. 
Christ Jesus, sacrificed for men, 
Died—and forgave. 


Meanwhile the gold and purple of seedtime comes on apace. The 
garden waits once more—and its autumn song shall not be wanting. 
Already it is promised; nay, we know it in fragments.. And we 
shall know it soon in the fulfillment of Irish Poems. 

It would be very easy to over-accentuate this note of serenity 
in Mrs. Hinkson’s work. It is always easy to overstress the ob- 
vious, and to hear only the loudest music. But there are many 
distinct ‘“‘ motives” in these songs of the seasons, and it is not 
alone in the most joyous that she has proved a true poet. Her 
love of Nature has indeed been rapturously felt and sung. She 
has been, as it were, inebriated by the beauty and peace of the 
sunlit earth; over and over again has she praised the golden coun- 
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try and lamented the greyness, the conflict, the heartache of the 
town. No one has sung more enchantingly of the birds: very few 
more sympathetically of the beasts. But Francis himself was 
scarcely joyous when he looked upon the burdens of Brother Ox 
or Brother Ass. In Katharine Tynan’s Shamrocks there was a 
version of that old, sweet legend of Christ and the “ pitiful dead 
dog” lying in the streets of Jerusalem: and soon, in the volume 
not yet published, her readers will come upon a lyric, The Ass 
Speaks, in her best manner and of tear-compelling potency. We 
quote but a few stanzas: 


I am the little Ass of Christ— 
I carried Him ere He was born, 
And bore Him to His bitter tryst 
Unwilling, that Palm Sunday morn. 


I was His Mother’s servant, I, 
I carried her from Nazareth, 
Up to the shining hill-country, 
To see the Lady Elizabeth. 


The stones were many in my road. 

By valleys steeper than a cup, 
I, trembling for my heavenly load, 

Went cat-foot since I held It up. 

co ak % ok 

I knelt beside my brother Ox, 

And saw the very Birth! O Love, 
And awe and wonder! little folks 

May see such sights nor die thereof. 


The chilly Babe we breathed upon, 
Warmed with our breath the frozen air, 
Kneeling beside Our Lady’s gown, 
His only comfort saving Her. 


I am beaten, weary foot, ill-fed; 
Men curse me: yet I bear withal 
Christ’s Cross betwixt my shoulders laid, 
So I am honored though I’m small. 


I bore Christ Jesus, and I bear 
His Cross upon my rough, grey back. 
Dear Christian people, pray you, spare 
The whip, for Jesus’ Christ, His sake. 
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Something of this tender, colloquial note goes into all of 
Katharine Tynan’s devotional poetry. It was the charm of the 
Miracle Plays and the Man of the House, and it gave sincerity 
to the more ornate pre-Raphaelite pieces. By temperament, Mrs. 
Hinkson would seem less mystical than Crashaw or Francis Thomp- 
son or even Dante Rossetti; but in the best of her religious pieces 
she becomes mystical, precisely because of the definite intimacy 
with which she handles Uranian themes. There is a beautiful 
youthfulness in the sharp sweet music of her Garden, a lyric breath, 
it might be, from the unspoiled hills of Oberammergau: 


Our Lord, Christ Jesus, Son of God, 
Loved gardens while on earth He abode. 
There was a garden where He took 
His pleasures oft, by Kedron’s brook. 
There in His uttermost agony 

He found a pillow whereon to lie 

And anguish while His disciples slept. 

Be sure the little grass-blades kept 
Vigil with Him, and the grey olives 
Shivered and sighed like one that grieves, 
And the flowers hid their eyes for fear! 
His garden was His comforter. 

There to the quiet heart He made, 

He came, and it upheld His head 
Before the angel did. Therefore 

Blessed be gardens evermore! 


The song gathers up then the story of another garden, wherein 
“ He lay, stabbed through, one wound,” the quiet earth holding Him 
close for His three-days’ sleep. And it is here, where the “ wid- 
owed flowers” are bowed low with watching, that the dawn of 
Easter breaks: 


O! in the beautiful rose-red day 
Who comes a-walking down this way? 
Why’s Magdalen weeping? Ah, sweet lady, 
She knows not where is her Lord’s Body! 
Sweet Magdalen, see! here is your Love! 
Whom Solomon’s seal and the sweet-clove 
Brush with their lips as He goes by. 

Now bid His disciples haste! Bring hither 
His Mother and St. John together! 
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But t'was the Garden saw Him rise. 
Wherefore she flaunts her peacock’s eyes; 
Wherefore her birds sing low and loud, 
The heart that bare His sleep is proud. 


It was not in the nature of Mrs. Hinkson’s poetry to fall into 
the snare of didacticism; if she teaches, we do not know it; and she 
is wise enough to seem ignorant of it herself. Yet we cannot 
ignore the peculiar nobility with which, from almost every angle, 
she has treated the subject of death. It is not merely in the 
religious pieces; nor in that spirited and singing bit of symbolism, 
Planting Bulbs; it is the pervading message of her song. From 
that early recognition of Azrael (little-loved yet much-loving 
angel!) in the very youth of her work, our poet has simply dis- 
missed the traditional fear of. death. La Fontaine’s fable seems 
thin and poor beside her bravely gentle Death and the Man. She 
has found a stronger thing—Love which casts out fear; and she 
carries it unhesitatingly into every human relationship. Hence 
we find the constantly recurring motive of the return of the dead: 
the motive of the dead child (surely one of the saddest in all 
literature!) remembering and comforting the mother still “ under 
sentence of life.” More insistent still is the theme of the dead 
mother, who returns to watch over her little ones upon earth. 
Shamrocks gave us the first of these valiant, piteous women: then 
came The Widowed House of Cuckoo Songs, a brief piece of haunt- 
ing power and pathos: 


Within your house that’s widowed Love’s nest is bitter cold, 
Love goes with drooping pinions, his pulses slow and old; 
Your baby cries all night long for you he never knew, 
The dust is over all things: the grave dust over you. 

* * * * * * * * 


°T were liker you to hasten, putting the glory by, 

To kiss your love’s cold forehead and still your baby’s cry. 

*T were liker you’d come stealing, a little ghost in white, 

To rock a tiny cradle all in the hushed moonlight, 

To whisper to a sleeper till he should dream and wake, 

And find the strange new comfort and lose the old heart-break. 
* * * * * * ok ok 


But there we have the strongest motive in all Mrs. Hinkson’s 
poetry—the note of her essential motherhood. It has been as 
varied as maternity itself: first a thing of promise, of wistful- 
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ness ; then—in the whole multitude of child pieces—a thing of sunny 
joy, of vigilance, at once of queenliness and humility. In the 
Lover's Breast Knot there is the other story: a story too sacred 
and too sorrowful to tell in broken fragments. But even there 
love, the mother’s love, manifestly triumphs. It is so much stronger 
than death! Katharine Tynan does not doubt that it is stronger 
also than hell; and she has said so in one of the most striking 
poems ever written on the subject. Humanly speaking, Maternity 
is really the last word: 


There is no height, no depth, my own, could set us apart, 

Body of mine and soul of mine: heart of my heart! 

There is no sea so deep, my own, no mountain so high, 

That I should not come to you if I heard you cry. 

There is no hell so sunken, no heaven so steep, 

Where I should not seek my own, find you and keep. 

Now you are round and soft to see, sweet as a rose, 

Not a stain on my spotless one, white as the snows. 

If some day you came to me heavy with sin, 

I, your mother, would run to the door and let you in. 

I would wash you white again with my tears and grief, 

Body of mine and soul of mine, till you found relief. 
* x « + ‘* * * 


Child, if I were in heaven one day and you were in hell— 
Angels white as my spotless one stumbled and fell— 

I would leave for you the fields of God and Queen Mary’s feet, 
Straight to the heart of hell would go, seeking my sweet. 

God mayhap would turn Him around at sound of the door: 
“Who is it goes out from Me to come back no more?” 
Then the blessed Mother of God would say from her throne: 
“Son, ’tis a mother goes to hell, seeking her own. 

Body of mine, and soul of mine, born of me, 

Thou Who wert once little Jesus beside my knee, 

It is like to that all mothers are made: Thou madest them so. 
Body of mine and soul of mine, do I not know?” 


If poetry must be haled before the bar of theology, these 
‘bold stanzas will, indeed, be found wanting. There is not much 
“ detachment ” in them: the divine mercy and justice are scarcely 
apparent. The white light of perfect wisdom is broken into fac- 
ets of vibrating color. But in this palpitating purple, this crim- 
son of the heart’s own blood, is there not some passionate reflec- 
tion of the love which surpasseth woman’s—the Love which, when 
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sacrifice and burnt offering might no longer avail, cried out to 
His Eternal Father, Lo, I come? 

There is nothing in all the love poems of Katharine Tyten 
to equal the passion of Maternity. Yet, although romantic love 
has scarcely been a favorite theme with her, and although it has 
been a theme treated with reticence, she has given us authentic 
love songs none the less. In the early poems there was often 
a note of wistfulness; but in all the mature work it is calm and 
sweet fruition, a deep but scarcely ruffled music. Once again 
domesticity dominates; as in House and Home and the Country 
Lover the sea surges toward harbor lights. For sundered lovers, 
staggering separately the long Via Crucis till paths converge 
at last—for lovers who must needs do battle in the dust and heat 
and darkness—for lovers bruised and broken by the pitiless waves 
of life—our poet has no word. But the True Marriage of hidden 
grace and manifest love, the union grown purer by long use and 
daily sacrifice, she has interpreted with delicate and exquisite 
fervor. As the song of sorrows borne together, Any Wife, a 
recent poem, is fitting complement to the earlier Breast Knot. 
There is indeed one poem in which a note of compelling passion 
rings; but this is a poem of death also, The Ghost. Once again the 
loved one is called back from the grave—back from the cold and 
darkness, into the firelit home. And the final stanza is magnificently 
dramatic— 


Fear! Is it fear of you, 
And on my breast your head? 

I shall but fear the dawning new, 
And the cocks both white and red! 


The garden is primitive always, a sweet and childlike thing, 
with the lineaments of Eden still upon its face. That is why 
we have so insistently kept to the figure of the garden in dealing 
with Mrs. Hinkson’s poetry. It, also, is fragrant and childlike: 
in style and viewpoint, too, it has become more artless with the 
years. It has the beautiful ingenuousness of maturity, not ques- 
tioning but satisfied. Its music is determinately simple and naive: 
deliciously simple in the better pieces, which, by-the-by, are almost 
always just more masterful, more spontaneous, more concentrated 
versions of the weaker ones. But simplicity, as Wordsworth 
proved, is a difficult grace to manage. The “ simple life,” save 
when exquisite choice has created simplicity, tends to become 
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the meager life; the professedly simple verse trembles upon the 
verge of crudity or commonplace. There is nothing inherently 
wrong about such phrases as “ Everyone knew you, everyone loved 
you ”—‘ The longer I’ve lost you the more I miss you:” but it 
is hard to render them poetic, because they are saturated and 
blurred with the breath of everyday usage. There are other ex- 
pressions, like the “nurseries of heaven,” which fail of effect 
because they have become identified with another and a master 
voice. Mrs. Hinkson has written eleven volumes of verse, along 
with an enormous production of prose work. It would be in- 
credible, within such space, if she had not proved at moments 
reminiscent, both of herself and others. Gardens also are repe- 
titional; gardens are over-productive; and left to themselves create 
a magnificent harvest of weeds. All this is merely pointing out 
that the richer the soil, the more certain is the garden to have need 
of a pruning fork. 

And Katharine Tynan’s garden has, in all truth, been rich: 
in sympathy, in variety, in those rarer virtues of sincerity and 
idealized realism. Her poetry is highly emotional, but not, for the 
most part, stirred by the profundities of passion or conviction. It 
knows little of conflict. It is gentle, gracious, intensely personal. 
When it reaches out to experiences as old and as large as humanity, 
it does so by the simple right of having lived and felt one life sensi- 
tively. There is no effort of the poet to “project” her soul—to speak 
oracularly or vicariously. Indeed, she is no lover of abstractions 
in divine or human things. There is little in her work of what 
we are fond of calling Celtic other-worldliness: a thing beloved 
of poet and dreamer, not unknown, perhaps, to peasant or beggar; 
but no whit more real, and not one-tenth as general as Celtic 
domesticity. There is no more home-making race on earth than 
the Irish, and the Irishman as lover (not in any precise sense 
mystical!) has become a fable to the nations. In this engaging 
sense Mrs. Hinkson’s poetry is Celtic enough! One of its dominat- 
ing notes has been the love of Ireland—another has been the love 
of motherhood—a third the love of God. It is a very good tri- 
angle: almost as good and fair and comforting as the little, 
immortal shamrock itself. And everyone with a flash of Celtic 
fire will cry out upon the critic that we shall be hard put to better 
that! 








BERGSON AND FREEDOM. 


BY THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


will have understood each other fairly well. There 
has been no doubt as to the point at issue. 
But in M. Bergson’s philosophy, as we have 
seen, the intellect is not considered the supreme 
judge and guide in conduct. Bergson’s conceptions of space and 
time and flow and intuition have changed all this. 

Before coming to real grips with M. Bergson it will be neces- 
sary to say a word or two on the universally accepted doctrine 
of free will. Free will implies two things: an intellectual light, 
and a volition freely exerted by the agent, which is not a 
necessary result of his nature or environment. 

The function of his intelligence is to weigh evidence. And 
since there are two sides to every question, there must be motives 
drawing him to either side. But the weightier motive is not 
sufficient to force his will in any one way. Probably he will 
follow the weightier motive, and an outsider knowing all the 
circumstances, might foretell with probability which course he 
would take. But he could not foretell with certainty, because the 
freedom inherent in the will defies exact calculation. 

M. Bergson’s first mistake is in supposing that the question 
of freedom confines itself either to determination by necessary 
causes or to an entire absence of motives. There is a middle course. 
The will is influenced to a certain extent by evidence duly 
weighed by the intellect, but it is not absolutely determined by it. 

The primary testimony of freedom is a strict intuition. If 
we look into ourselves, and place ourselves between two alternatives, 
say to take up one book or another, or to take up a book or leave 
it alone, we see immediately without discursive reasoning that we 
are able to choose. Moreover, this consciousness of being able to 
choose freely is present before, during, and after the act. 

This consciousness of freedom, so universal in mankind, and 
the responsibility universally attached to human acts, prove con- 
clusively that freedom must be considered one of the essential 
features of human nature. 
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We are, now, in a position to approach M. Bergson’s treatment 
of it. The determinists say that intellectual light destroys freedom, 
since it acts as a determining motive. M. Bergson says that they 
are right if we allow the intellect to be a motive at all. Therefore, 
to save freedom from the hands of the determinists, we must, 
according to Bergson, seek for it elsewhere than in the choice 
between two alternatives apprehended by the intellect. He proposes 
to find it in the very rare creative acts which are the expression 
of man’s whole personality. And this is how he arrives at his 
conclusion. 

The great bugbear which bars the way to a solution of the 
problem is space. Psychic states pertain to real time, the all- 
important flowing “now,” whereas space does not. Time flown 
may be represented by spatial pictures, but not time flowing. An 
act of freedom is a supreme psychic state; therefore it cannot be 
measured, nor compared with alternative courses proposed by the 
intellect.* 

About two-thirds of the volume treating particularly of this 
subject, is devoted to the attempt to show that psychic states are 
not subject to the laws of mathematics and geometry, or, in other 
words, that if they can be said to be greater or less, the difference 
is one of intensity and not of extensity. When I am sorry my 
sorrow is neither square nor round, and when I am glad my glad- 
ness is neither seven nor eight. If we attach magnitude to psychic 
states, it is only because the intellect, being normally at home 
with solids, uses analogies of spatial magnitude to represent that 
which has no space and no measurement. Psychic states simply 
endure in an unceasing flow, and consequently any intellectual or 
pictorial representation of them is entirely inadequate to the reality, 
and is but an artificial device for the practical purposes of life. 

We should, therefore, distinguish two forms of multiplicity ; 
two very different ways of regarding duration; two aspects 
of conscious life. Below homogeneous duration, which is the 
extensive symbol of true duration, a close psychological analysis 
distinguishes a duration whose heterogeneous moments per- 
meate one another; below the self with well-defined states, a 
self in which succeeding each other means melting into one 
another and forming an organic whole. But we are generally 
content with the first, i. e., with the shadow of the self projected 
into homogeneous space. Consciousness goaded by an insa- 
tiable desire to separate, substitutes the symbol for the reality, 


*Time and Free Will, xix. 
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or perceives the reality only through the symbol. As the self 
thus refracted, and thereby broken to pieces, is much better 
adapted to the requirements of social life in general and lan- 
guage in particular, consciousness prefers it, and gradually 
loses sight of the fundamental self.* 

If we are to observe where freedom lies, so it is contended, 
we must ever turn our eye on these two aspects of self. The 
surface self which is intellectual and static must be subject to 
the laws of science, and consequently cannot be free. Whereas 
the fundamental self, being independent of space, independent 
of laws, independent of intellect, must be free. In this fluid, 
fundamental self lies the kinetic action of the whole soul: the 
gathering up of the whole of the life force. 

It is not necessary to associate a number of conscious states 
in order to rebuild the person, for, according to M. Bergson, the 
whole personality is in a single one of them, provided that we 
know how to choose it. Such a manifestation of this inner state 
will be a free act, since the self alone has been the author of it, 
and since it will express the whole of the self. Freedom, thus 
understood, is not absolute, as a radically libertarian philosophy 
would have it; it admits of degrees. Many people, M. Bergson 
asserts, do not allow all their experiences to sink down into this 
fundamental self. In fact the chosen ones are very few. “ Free 
acts are exceptional even on the part of those who are most given 
to controlling and reasoning out what they do.” M. Bergson goes 
so far as to say that an act which is the result of this bubbling 
up of what he calls the inner life, even though the same be unreason- 
able, may be a free act. In fact it would be difficult to exaggerate 
the extent to which in Bergson’s philosophy reason is prostituted.+ 

With Bergson the force which is supposed to rise up and 
burst into freedom is composed indiscriminately of feelings and 
ideas. He states that we have two selves at variance with each 
other. And most important of all he gives the palm of freedom 
to blind inclination in preference to intellectual vision. All this, 
it is calmly assumed, is our highest and noblest life, the very 
quintessence of a life spent in forming a happy and honorable 
character. 

When intellect and space have been excluded from the process, 
when the free act has been placed in the fluid “ now,” when the 
faculty by which it is perceived is declared to be only feeling, 

*Time and Free Will, p. 128. tlbid., p. 167. 
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there must necessarily arise some difficulty in defining what free- 
dom is. M. Bergson says quite frankly that it is indefinable. 
If he attempted to define it, he would crystallize it, and at 
once thereby concede the whole case to the determinists. He 
must, therefore, keep the concept nebulous. Clearness is static, 
whilst nebulosity is always shifting. 

A very strange and significant admission on the part of a 
philosopher to say he is unable to define his terms. It is an 
admission that he is cornered. We must retrace his steps to see 
where he went wrong, and how he became thus cornered. 

According to evolutionary philosophy, the initial thrust of 
creative evolution has evolved man as we know him. Various 
branches of life have bifurcated. Intellect is but a development 
of sensation. Intellect and sensation, therefore, are always radi- 
cally the same thing. Intellect is always extended. Hence M. 
Bergson is beset with the difficulty of trying to escape extension. 

If he had admitted at the beginning, as the schoolmen do, 
that there is an essential difference between intellect and sensation, 
he would not thus have impaled himself. St. Thomas states this 
position so delicately and clearly that we cannot do better than 
repeat his words. He seems almost to have foreseen the specula- 
tions of M. Bergson. 

Distance in place ordinarily affects sense, not intellect, except 
incidentally, where intellect has to gather its data from sense. 
For while there is a definite law of distance, according to which 
sensible objects affect sense, terms of intellect, as they impress 
the intellect, are not in place, but are separate from bodily 
a Terms of intellect are as independent of time 
as they are of place. Time follows upon local motion, and 
measures such things only as are in some manner placed 
in space...... Time is a condition of our intellectual activity, 
since we receive knowledge from phantasms that regard a fixed 
time. Hence to its judgments, affirmative and negative, our 
intelligence always appends a fixed time, except when it under- 
stands the essence of a thing. It understands essence by ab- 
stracting terms of understanding from the conditions of sensible 
things: hence in that operation it understands irrespectively 
of time and other conditions of sensible things.* 


Here St. Thomas puts the operations of the intellect beyond 
both space and time. Had M. Bergson not been obsessed by 
radical evolutionism, he need not have written the first two long 


*Contra Gentiles, Lib. II., Cap. XCVI. 
VOL. XCVII.—1I5. 
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chapters of his Time and Free Will. The free act is essentially 
independent of time and space. We grant him that, not because 
fluid time is not space, but because the acts of the intellect are simple, 
spiritual, unextended acts, and, therefore, essentially beyond time 
_ and space. 

The intellect thus rescued from the necessitous bonds of sensa- 
tion is rescued from all determinist danger. When M. Bergson 
confuses intellect with sensation, he first concedes with the right 
hand to the determinist that which he afterwards tries to take 
away with the left. There is no need for these contortions. The 
intellect is essentially distinct from sense. Our consciousness tells 
us that we are able to think universal concepts which are beyond the 
limitations of sense. We can picture, for instance, with the imagi- 
nation an individual man, and such an individual must have a definite 
size and shape. But we can also think of the universal concept “man’”’ 
which has no definite size or shape. If the intellect is essentially 
independent of time and space, it can provide a spiritual motive 
for the will which can influence the will without forcing it. 

Even those of us who hold the traditional doctrine of free 
will, need to be constantly on our guard against misunderstanding 
the use of the word “motive.” We need constantly to remind 
ourselves that when we speak of the spirit we must needs do so in 
terms of the flesh. These terms are analogical, and are not quite 
adequate for their purpose. When we speak of motive power 
applied by one spiritual faculty to another, it is not the same kind 
of motive power as that which is applied by a sledge hammer 
to a wedge. One is vital and spiritual, whilst the other is me- 
- chanical and material. The latter is of its nature necessitous, 
whilst the former of its nature is free. 

This confusion has constrained M. Bergson to deny freedom 
to acts which hitherto have been considered free, and to attribute 
freedom to acts which may or may not be free. 

His continued attempt to obscure the intellectual life by an 
appeal to life as a whole, really an appeal to the whole life minus 
intellect, reaches the height of the picturesque when M. Bergson 
tries to explain away our deliberation between two courses of action. 


In reality there are not two tendencies, or even two direc- 
tions, but a self which lives and develops by means of its very 
hesitations, until the free action drops from it like an over- 
ripe fruit.* 


*Time and Free Will, p. 176. 
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Our first criticism of the foregoing doctrine will be an appeal 
to that very consciousness of living upon which M. Bergson 
depends so much. He appeals to that consciousness, and rightly 
so too, for evidence that some of our acts are free. But does not 
consciousness announce the possibility of choosing an alternative? 
Does not consciousness announce the same thing equally before, 
during, and after the act which is in fact chosen? If consciousness 
does not announce this, it announces nothing at all. 

Nor is M. Bergson any better off if we appeal to discursive 
reasoning. To what sort of acts are praise and blame attached? 
For what acts is a person held responsible, for the deliberate ones 
or the impulsive ones? 

Take a prisoner who is charged with the capital offence. 
Let time and space enter very much into his deed. Let him be 
known to have traversed continents, to have taken weeks and 
months to mature his crime. Let him pass through all those acts 
which are indicative of intellectual deliberation. Let all this be 
proved against him, and any jury will find him guilty without any 
recommendation to mercy. On the other hand, let him be known 
to have acted on the impulse of passion. Let him be known to be 
subject to brain-storms, those sudden outbursts of elemental pas- 
sion, jealousy, anger, and the like. Let it be proved that he acted 
without deliberation. Let it be shown that the beginning and the 
end of the process was in the fluid “now” (or “then”). The 
jury would undoubtedly hesitate to pronounce him guilty. It would 
declare rather that he was devoid of the intellectual light neces- 
sary for freedom. 

Or take a case of a great act, done at a crisis in a man’s 
life, which the world praises; let us say the conversion of Newman. 
Undoubtedly that act was the sum total of his past life, surface 
life as well as fundamental. Undoubtedly influences were at work 
which he had forgotten. But then his mind was able to summarize 
his past thought. His will had formed volitional habits ever 
tending Godwards. And long years after the act he was able to 
go back on his past life and record the chief of the reasons which 
had urged him onward. He was able to write a whole book, 
which was in the strictest sense of the word an Apologia pro Vita 
Sua. And who shall say that reason does not predominate in 
every line of it? Yet it is not for the reasons which he gives 
that the world admires him. There are thousands upon thousands 
who admire his act whilst profoundly disagreeing with its reasons. 
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It is because he acted in deference to conscience, because he could 
have remained where he was, but freely preferred to follow the 
“ kindly light.” 

Then what shall we say of those whose past life has been 
one of sin, and who suddenly become converted. Sin implies a 
direction away from God, whilst conversion implies the very oppo- 
site. We may take either St. Paul or St. Augustine or some of 
those non-Catholic varieties quoted by Professor William James. 
Are the free actions of these men to be compared with the fall of 
an over-ripe fruit? The whole trend and growth of the character 
of Paul had been towards the persecution of others. Then when 
the light suddenly came, he was able to turn right about and begin 
an entirely new life. Self-development along the old lines would 
only have taken him further and further away from the free life 
which was afterwards to be such a joy to him. 

St. Augustine has left us an account* of passions tending to 
determine him one way and of freely fighting against them. But 
he requires time and space and something else. An outside free 
Power must raise and accentuate his own freedom. 

Then outside Catholicism there is the case which Newman 
describes as “the almost miraculous conversion and subsequent 
life of Colonel Gardiner.”+ Professor James speaks of it as 
“the classic case of Colonel Gardiner,’ the man who was cured 
of sexual temptation in a single hour. To Mr. Spears the Colonel 
said: “I was effectually cured of all inclination to that sin I was 
so strongly addicted to, that I thought nothing but shooting me 
through the head could have cured me of it; and all desire and 
inclination to it was removed, as entirely as if I had been a suckling 
child; nor did the temptation return to this day.” Mr. Webster’s 
words on the same subject are these: “One thing I have heard 
the Colonel frequently say, that he was much addicted to impurity 
before his acquaintance with religion; but that so soon as he was 
enlightened from above, he felt the power of the Holy Ghost 
changing his nature so wonderfully that his sanctification in this 
respect seemed more remarkable than in any other.’’§ 

In presenting these examples, let us beware of a possible 
Bergsonian retort that these lives were one continuous flow, and 
that conversion was but a curve in the direction. The question we 
are dealing with at present is not the flow but the freedom. M. 


*Confessions, Book VI., ch. xi. Difficulties of Anglicans, vol. i., p. 91. 
tVarieties of Religious Experience, p. 269. §Ilbid. 
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Bergson places freedom in the gathering up and bursting of a par- 
ticular kind of life. But if this were true, then a sinful course 
of life ought to fructify in sin, and the free act should be a sinful 
act falling from the sinner like over-ripe fruit. But in the cases 
just quoted, it is precisely the contrary which happens. The act 
of conversion, instead of being the ripe fruit of past conduct, is 
the beginning of a new life. The continuum is broken. The new 
life is discontinuous from the old, being of an entirely different 
order. Nay it is the very discontinuity which is counted as meri- 
torious. The freedom and responsibility was present, for the world 
does not praise where there is no responsibility. Nor does the 
presence of grace, admitted in all three cases, lessen the respon- 
sibility or deprive the agents of merit. 

It remains for us now to do for M. Bergson that which he has 
declined to do for himself, namely, to define his so-called freedom. 

The only vestige of freedom which he has retained is the 
name. The thing itself he has utterly sponged out from his method. 
The thing which he calls freedom is the act which is the result 
of all the powers of the soul. This might possibly be a free act if all 
the powers of the soul were reviewed by the intelligence, and 
under intellectual light found expression through the will. But 
then, on the other hand, M. Bergson excludes the intellectual light. 
On one page he asks for the activity of the whole soul, whilst 
on the next page it is the whole soul minus intelligence which he 
requires. 

The difference between the Bergsonian crisis and the old deter- 
minist crisis is like that between the crisis of the modern motor 
car and the old stagecoach. If the old stagecoach went smash, 
why there you were. But if the modern motor car goes smash, 
why where are you? The brute beasts act in response to their 
whole souls. When the tiger is enraged, the whole gamut of his 
feelings are actuated, and his resolve falls from his individuality 
like over-ripe fruit. And if we exclude the deliberations of the 
intellect from resolutions of man, the “ whole soul” which is left 
is precisely similar to that of the tiger. So this is the definition 
which we must impose on Bergsonian freedom—sheer animal im- 
pulse. 

Indeed, in his later work he seems to accept this conclusion: 


We have already said that animals and vegetables must have 
separated soon from their common stock, the vegetable falling 
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asleep in immobility, the animal, on the contrary, becoming 
more and more awake, and marching on to the conquest of 
a nervous system. Probably the effort of the animal kingdom 
resulted in creating organisms still very simple, but endowed 
with a certain freedom of action, and, above all, with a shape 
so undecided that it could lend itself to any future determina- 
tion. These animals may have resembled some of our 
worms...... of 


In this case there is no difference whatever between freedom and 
necessity. Determinism triumphs, but in the name of freedom. 

It is not difficult to see the effect of this philosophy on other 
manifestations of the time-spirit of which it is itself the outcome. 
If this new concept of freedom be true, then the doctrine of man’s 
self-perfectibility is absolute and final, mere sensation is the norm 
of morality, and man is locked up for ever in pure subjectivism. 
The new thing does not show itself under these ugly names, but 
clothes itself with such terms as “ self-realization;” “ enhancement 
of life;” “living out one’s own nature.” 

Looked at more closely, the new thing is found to be com- 
posed chiefly of the three appetites: for gold, sex, and independence, 
respectively. When the élan vital appears as the lust for gold, it 
sets up the banner of freedom of contract. If it can only play 
upon, or rather prey upon, the poor man’s need of bread, it ignores 
all sense of the real thing, freedom. Lust determines the signature 
of the contract on the one part, and hunger determines the signa- 
ture of the contract on the other. 

When the vital impulse thrusts itself onward under the form of 
sexual appetite, it does so in the name of love. It even counts 
as immoral any attempt to keep this love within any constraining 
limits of law. “ He who feels strongly enough,” writes Ellen 
Key, “ does not ask himself whether he has a right to that feeling 
—he is so enlarged by his love that he feels the life of humanity 
is enlarged by him.” The pity is that those who adopt such teach- 
ing find out their mistake when it is too late. The surrender 
to erotic excitement is the passing from personal liberty into abject 
slavery, and there is no need to describe further the lamentable 
results of it. 

When the creative evolution expands as the lust for inde- 
pendence, there is no sphere of life that it may not vitiate. Every- 
where law is needed to protect personal freedom from the intrusion 

*Creative Evolution, p. 136. 
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of undue determining forces. But the lust for independence is 
impatient of all law. Independence, therefore, is the great enemy 
of freedom. If freedom is to reign, the lust for independence 
must be kept within the bounds of reason. And this must be done 
immediately and constantly, for the more the passion is allowed 
independence the more it grows in intensity, and the less reason 
and will are exercised in controlling it so much the weaker do 
these faculties become. The appetites for gold, sex, and inde- 
pendence are not bad things in themselves. They are the spon- 
‘taneous motor forces which are designed to carry on the existence 
of the race. But lest they should be dissipated in aimless diffusion, 
laws are needed to economize them. 

We cordially agree, therefore, with M. Bergson that the whole 
problem of free will harks back to the question: Is time space? 
We agree with him that time is not space. But we profoundly 
disagree with him in divorcing time from space as he does. They 
are indissolubly wedded together. And I speak here not merely 
of space and time-flown, but of space and time-flowing. Flowing 
time has no meaning unless there be moving bodies with which to 
measure it. But space is an essential quality of moving bodies. 
Space, therefore, is wanted to give definition to what would other- 
wise be a vague and nebulous idea of flowing time. 

Nay the problem rather harks further back to the most ele- 
mentary question of all: Is “being ” identical with “ becoming? ” 
It is not. But “being” is needed for “ becoming.” Before we 
can treat of “ becoming” as a reality at all, we must first satisfy 
ourselves that it is. 

Similarly must we run this metaphysical principle through 
the whole course of our reasoning. As “being” is wanted for 
“becoming,” so is the static wanted for the kinetic, so is space 
wanted for time, so is reason wanted for will, so is authority 
wanted for autonomy, and so is law wanted for freedom. Yes, 
even in the simplest acts of free will some laws must be observed. 
Even if it be such a simple choice as to whether I shall stand up 
or sit down, law must be taken into account. It will not do for 
me to yield to any inclination whatsoever and tumble about any- 
where. I must reckon with the law of gravity, for instance, and 
the equilibrium of forces. Otherwise I might sit down to my 
unexpected discomfiture. 








GREEN BAGS AND GREEN RIBBONS. 
BY KATHERINE G. KENNEDY. P 


A ROM England, eh?” said Mr. Joseph Carney; his 
Yi appraising eye noting the weathered state of Willett’s 
clothes. ‘ You’re a long way from home then.” 

“Tt seems a longer way than it is, since I’ve 
been walking about trying to find a place. It’s very 
difficult for a stranger.” ; 

“T suppose so.” Mr. Carney’s tone indicated that he hoped 
it might be difficult for such a trampish-looking fellow to find a 
place in a law firm. 

“T’ve had the best of training, sir, and experience too, both 
in chambers and at the bar. I can be of use to you I know.” 

Mr. Joseph Carney grunted as he strained his vigorous mind 
to a point of decision. Heaven knows he needed help, Parker 
down with pneumonia, and the Brandon case coming to trial in 
a week’s time, but he did not want a vagabond Englishman. The 
fellow had no recommendations, and he looked like a tramp; besides 
Mr. Joseph Carney did not like an Englishman. Mr. Joseph Car- 
ney was an Irishman; not, be it noted, the Irishman one finds in 
books. There was not the least likelihood of Mr. Joseph Carney 
slapping the back of a shabby coat or striking palms fraternally 
with its humble occupant. Mr. Carney, the attorney, was a man of 
standing in his profession, and he displayed his warmest favor 
toward good tailoring and clean linen. 

For a moment he stood hesitating, his tall figure silhouetted 
against the snowstorm beyond the window. ‘Then he turned to 
Willett, thin-lipped, stern-browed, and grudgingly surrendered. “T’ll 
try you for a week,” he said, and rang the bell. Craig gravely 
responded. He hung Willett’s hat in the corner closet, unearthed 
a load of papers from the files for his benefit, and laid them on 
Parker’s desk. 

Kate Desmond, returning a half hour later from the luncheon 
she had enjoyed on the eleventh floor of a neighboring department 
store, found Willett working as busily and tranquilly at Parker’s 
desk as though it had been his accustomed location for years. 
She regarded him with silent interest, while she shook the snow 
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from her hat and coat and hung them up. As she opened the 
little gate to enter the part of the large room which was railed 
off from the clerks, she caught Craig’s eye. He nodded toward 
Willett with a whimsical smile, which seemed to say, “ See what 
I got for you while you were gone.” Kate puckered her brow 
into an expressive half inquiry, half surprise, and hurried to her 
place. She inserted a sheet of paper into the typewriter with a 
click and a slide, and immediately a shower of taps filled the room 
with its monotonous song. 

Outside the fall of wet sodden snow had been followed 
by rain, and a rising wind that blew it in sheets down the channels 
of streets. 

Mr. Joseph Carney pushed open the door of the inner sanctum, 
and gladdened his sight for a moment with the picture of industry 
which his little group of drones presented. He waited until Willett 
looked up, and then called him in. As he disappeared Craig turned 
in his chair and whistled; Kate trailed a glance over her shoulder, 
and the typewriter song slowed up and stopped. 

“Woman, dear,” cried Craig in a voice comically husky, 
“ d’ye r’alize what’s befallen us?” 

“ Who is he?” she asked ignoring his broad humor. 

Craig assumed a lofty tone. “ ’Tis he the enemy,” he asserted, 
summoning all his dramatic powers to enliven the speech he had 
spent the last half hour composing. “He who spilt your sires’ 
blood at Drogheda and Wexford, and who tried to stifle freedom 
at Bunker Hill and Lexington, is even now amongst us.” 

“An Englishman, but how did he come in here?” 

“ That,” answered Craig still using the heroic style, “is a 
story of discovery, adventure, and conquest. The beginning of it 
is that the old man received word an hour ago that Parker’s cold 
had developed into pneumonia, and the news threw him into a fit; 
the suits against the foundry being already on the calendar, and 
a call to the Court of Appeals expected in the near future. He 
called me in, and briefly gave me the job of finding a first-class 
man to fill Parker’s place immediately. There was no use to 
reason with him. He was beyond such treatment, so I started out 
to find the impossible. I went first to the law school, but as I met 
the jostling, gibbering crowd coming out, I turned back in despair. 
I happened to think that the law librarian might know someone, and 
went speedily over to the library. I almost knocked a man down 
when I opened the door suddenly, and as I turned to apologize he 
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button-holed me. He was an experienced barrister, he explained, 
lately from England, and was looking for a position in this land of 
free opportunity. I did not notice that he looked like a member 
of the bread line, or the snow shovellers’ union, until I got out 
on the street with him. Then I would have been glad to lose him, 
but he hung close to me, and talked cheerfully while he splashed 
along in a leaky pair of shoes. 

“ Probably he isn’t a lawyer at all,” said Kate. 

“You are wrong there, Katherine,” returned Craig gravely. 
“ He is all he claims, and more yet.” 

“ How can you tell?” 

“ By the look of him, or rather by the look he wore when 
he went in to see Carney. You see before I reached the office 
door, I had concluded that he would look a mighty foolish propo- 
sition to the old man, so I decided to defer explaining until after 
he had been ejected. I pushed open the door, announced him 
by name, and then turned to tell my shabby discovery to walk in. 
It was then I realized his size and quality, and as he stepped in 
I distinctly felt that he would not come out until he chose. He 
wore an expression that was as cheerful as it was compelling, and 
seemed to assert that wearing shabby clothes was his own chosen 
peculiarity—a thing to be smiled at in a man of manner and 
bearing.” 

“It must have been a strong expression to induce Carney 
to accept such a shabby looking fellow.” Kate was not entirely 
satisfied by Craig’s explanation of the miracle that had taken place 
in her absence. 

“Well, it might not have succeeded another time,” reflected 
Craig more coolly, “ but you see this morning the old man was 
worried, and in his perplexity he lost sight of the fact that he was 
counselor for the diocese.” 

“He was so sunk in the blues that he forgot the purple,” 
laughed Kate. 

“Exactly, and yet more, for he forgot the green as well. 
No officer in the Irish League should be found hobnobbing with 
an Englishman, but that’s the dramatic point,” he chuckled. “Think 
of it! A copy of the resolutions endorsing John Redmond reposes 
in the very desk the Briton uses.” 

The entrance of a couple of black-shirted moulders, who had 
come up to give evidence in the Brandon case, interrupted the 
laugh which Craig had provoked. As they passed in to see Carney, 
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the new clerk came out, and Kate gave him her unmeasured atten- 
tion in an effort to see what had reconciled the chief to any thing 
so dishevelled in appearance. She saw a slender figure that was 
not tall, and a pair of masterful blue eyes filled with eager interest. 
He unloaded an armful of books on to his desk, and spoke to Craig. 
“ There’s nothing better than the chance to handle a nice bit of 
law.” His English voice was pleasantly modulated, and he enun- 
ciated well, cutting his t’s out clear and sharp. 

Craig responded with a glance of approval that was almost 
paternal, and turned to introduce him to Kate, but she, in a mood 
of feminine perversity, had turned her back, and descended on 
the keys before her with two swift strong hands that drowned 
his voice in a crescendo of taps. 

Craig shook his head over his lost opportunity. Kate shook 
hers later, for when she was leaving the office she came upon him 
talking to the Englishman in a corner of the corridor, and burrow- 
ing in his pockets as he talked. “The usual way,” she mused 
bitterly. “The English have always made the Irish pay for the 
unsought privilege of their society.” She decided then that Craig 
had fallen into the hands of an adventurer, and she would make 
that fact plain to him on the morrow. But the following morning 
was filled with feverish haste, pressing work, and the confusing 
element of many clients coming and going through the office. 
In the afternoon, when things were quieter, an incident occurred 
which changed her purpose in a peculiar way. She had been work- 
ing with Craig on a case for appeal, and Willett had been con- 
tinually in the room; curiously, however, he had not as yet addressed 
a word to her, although he seemed sufficiently sociable to Craig. 
After a time Carney called him, and when he returned he summoned 
Kate in the following words, “‘ Mr. Carney wishes to see the typist.” 

Kate blazed a look at him which swept the length of his pitiful 
attire, from his half-soiled collar to his cracked boots, but his 
honest innocence saved him from withering. It was Craig who 
reddened and looked embarrassed, and it was Craig who became 
confused in his effort to present to him the enviable standing of 
the business woman in America. The Englishman in turn was 
pathetically humble in his apologies, for it was plain to one of 
far duller perception that Craig had arrived at a state of mind 
where Kate’s approval was a necessity in all things from briefs 
to button-hole bouquets. 

They both looked up a bit nervously as that young lady re- 
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turned to the room. But one glance restored content where it 
should have awakened suspicion. For the fact that a nature of 
uncommon honesty is apt to descend to duplicity under the strain of 
sentimental relations, was well proved by the expression of cheer- 
ful unconcern with which Kate covered her indignation. For the 
first time since his advent, she chose to be sociable toward Willett. 
Indeed she became quite chatty, and led him to describe the 
splendor of the English courts, while she sat a solemn picture 
of mocking attention. ‘ And you used to wear a gown, too, and 
have your papers carried to court for you in a green bag?” she 
asked artlessly. “ And here’s Jimmie who often carries the sacred 
things in his pockets.” But Jimmie did not join in the laugh. 
Somehow he did not enjoy Kate in the rdle she was playing of 
the ignorant little typist; besides he was intensely interested in 
Willett. He found himself constantly speculating about him. 
Why had he left England? Why, when so well-equipped for 
success in a profession, was he here a penniless stranger? Delicacy 
forbade inquiry, but from his few irrelevant remarks Jimmie got 
the idea Willett had already tasted success and prestige. 

England became the topic of the day; and as Willett gradually 
progressed from impersonal subjects like London, cabs, and the 
English elective system to more human interests, Desdemona giv- 
ing ear to the More was a pattern of inattention beside Craig. 
“ Tf he says ‘ when I was at Oxford or at the Temple,’ Jimmie drops 
his jaw and goes into a trance,” grumbled Kate. Her imagination 
seldom strayed across the Irish Channel. What mattered Oxford 
to one who was studying Gaelic, and who could fit half the people 
of her parish to their proper Irish counties? What mattered 
England at all to a Desmond; humble though the relic be of the 
proud Geraldines and Earls of Desmond? Such romantic attach- 
ments naturally hindered Kate from developing complete sympathy 
toward a shabby English lawyer; and she was therefore wickedly 
pleased when the Little Corporal’s visit revealed Willett in a new 
and unpleasant light to Craig. This happened a week later, and 
on a day uncommonly fair for Willett’s future. 

It was the morning after a free and independent jury had 
awarded a splendid sum of money to Joseph Carney’s client in 
the Brandon suit, and accordingly that distinguished and successful 
lawyer left the remote and exalted region back of the ground glass 
door, and came forth to receive the congratulations of his em- 
ployees. 
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With hands thrust deep in his pockets, and eyes that beamed 
through his gold-rimmed glasses, he lounged contentedly against 
a table while he recalled the fine points he had made in examination 
or summing up. The light of his countenance was reflected in 
the faces around him, for all had worked uncommonly hard, and, 
besides, Willett and Craig had assisted in court. And to good 
purpose too, for it was a question scribbled eagerly by Willett, 
and sent to the old man at a crucial moment, which ripped open 
the breach and sent the defense to a disastrous defeat. After 
Carney had done sufficient honor to himself, he acknowledged 
this benefit quite handsomely. “ And the paper you sent up held 
a charge of dynamite, Willett. I half believe it did the trick.” 
Even Kate was warmed for a moment by the glance of deep-eyed 
appreciation which accompanied Willett’s words of acknowledg- 
ment. The flush which spread above his wide-set eyes dispelled the 
look of caution he usually wore, and for this moment he seemed 
boyish. 

Kate, however, was not the sort that parted weakly with a 
prejudice, and she turned with a feeling of relief toward the little 
group that entered the door just then. Carney’s fashionable 
daughter and small son were but a step in front of the oddest 
little figure in the forty-six States of the Union. A silk hat that 
had grown on a primeval block, and an old frock coat attired 
a little wizened, bright-eyed man, who displayed a shining row 
of false teeth as he greeted Carney. 

“Good morning, counselor. Rejoicing you are, I see, at 
the fine lot of money the court gave you yesterday.” 

“ Rejoicing’s the word, Jerry O’, and good cause to rejoice 
at the sight of yourself coming in with your pocket full of interest 
money.” The little old man laughed, and waved a deprecating 
hand toward the Carney family as they retreated toward the inner 
room. He then seated himself beside Kate, who had been appointed 
guardian of his monthly business. He removed a package of 
receipted bills from the crown of his old hat, and a bulging 
envelope from his breast pocket, and transferred them cautiously 
to her care. The social part of his visit was interrupted by the 
little boy, who ran rapturously out to tell Kate that his mother 
had permitted him to stay awhile, and could he “play” on her 
typewriter. 

Gathering up the papers as the old man left, she laid them 
in the right-hand drawer of her table, and turned a smiling face 
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toward the child. The Little Corporal he was called in recognition 
of his Napoleonic face. He stood now a picture of fair-haired 
grace in his belted suit of blue cloth, and watched Kate as she 
fed the typewriter a clean sheet of paper, and placed a book on 
the seat of the chair. He then scrambled up, elated at the chance 
to try this new and wonderful machine. Craig jibed at him happily, 
as he gravely and timidly tapped the keys with his little fingers; 
and Kate stood about and waited upon him, removing the paper 
for examination every time he requested it. But he ignored them 
both when the “letter” he was writing was finished. Wriggling 
off the chair he took it straight to Willett, who had paid not 
the slightest attention to his presence. With the sweet fearlessness 
of a child who has known naught but smiles, he stationed himself 
between the stranger’s knees and chattered about the “ letter.” 
It was to his father who had gone to “ Noo Ork,” and it was 
about “the wat they ‘catched’ in their wat trap.” ‘“‘ Let me up,” 
he demanded, “and I'll read it to you,” and forthwith attempted 
to climb on Willett’s knee. “‘ Dear daddy,” he commenced, when 
a rude hand thrust him down, and Willett stood up with wild 
eyes and ashen face. He stood for a moment hesitating, then 
quickly seized his hat and left the room. 

“The man is crazy,” stammered Craig, standing up by his 
chair from sheer force of reflected excitement. But Kate did not 
answer; the pain-filled eyes and trembling lip of the little boy 
engrossed her attention. She proved the worth of her sympathy 
by not showing it, but instead said the cheering word that pre- 
vented the flood of tears he was trying to withstand. “I believe 
you scared that man, Corporal. Did you see him run away?” 
The gaiety of her tone was contagious. But a moment the little 
fellow hesitated between sunshine and rain, and then his baby 
laugh rang out. “I chased him,” he boasted, and returned to 
Kate, who reseated him at the typewriter before she even looked 
at Craig. 

“ Well, what do you think of that? ” ejaculated that astonished 
individual. 

“ What’s the use of trying to think about it,” she answered 
with irritating calmness. “If we are going to take in common 
vagrants, we ought to expect surprises and mysteries too.” 

“A common vagrant,” repeated Craig with hostile emphasis. 
“ Anyone can see that the man is a gentleman.” 

Kate’s approval was necessary for Craig’s happiness it is 
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true, but it is also true that he was not the grasping sort that 
demanded happiness at all times. 

Joseph Carney at this point interrupted, what promised to be 
a spirited quarrel, by appearing and carrying off his small grand- 
child to luncheon. A moment later Willett returned. He ap- 
peared quite restored to his usual good humor by his absence, 
and tactfully began to discuss the wonders of their great country. 
“ Fancy,” he began, “ a country where carpets are laid in a laboring 
man’s cottage! I was in such a one yesterday, and I can’t get 
over it.”” Craig answered him pleasantly enough, but what he said 
was of no importance, in fact nothing anybody said was of the 
least importance, until Kate discovered that Jerry O’s money was 
gone. And then she did not say anything. No, indeed, she was 
too breathless in her effort to find the precious envelope. She 
tore the contents of her desk apart, hysterically at first, and then 
calming down by sheer force of will, she went over the contents 
with deliberate leisure. She made several trips to the safe besides, 
and pulled apart boxes she had not been near in weeks, before 
Craig noticed that something had gone wrong. 

“Are you exercising for health or recreation?” he asked 
dryly, as Kate made her third dash for the safe; but the smile died 
on his face as he encountered her wild eyes. 

“Jerry O’s money is gone,” she gasped. Craig stared and 
Willett swung around in his chair. Silence reigned for the space 
of a moment, and then Willett begged with trembling eagerness, 
“You look for it, Craig. She has lost her head.” 

I do not know whether to blame the irritation of the moment, 
or to go deeper and blame the centuries of oppression her people 
had endured from his, for Kate’s hard words that follow: 
“*T would do better for you to look, Mr. Willett. Suppose you 
begin at your breast pocket,” she said. 

The hot blood surged through his face as he grasped the 
arms of his chair, and partly rose. Then he settled back again, 
pallid and spent. He still grasped the chair with tight fingers, 
but the blazing light of challenge had died out of his eyes when 
he again stood up. 

“Tl do better. I'll let you look, Miss Desmond,” he said 
almost amiably. Then when he saw her turn away, he pulled his 
pockets inside out and spoke to Craig. ‘If I’m suspected I can’t 
afford to stay. im a — and penniless, and the best way 
is to be off again.” 
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Before Craig could finds words to reply he was at the door. 
“There'll be snow to shovel to-morrow,” he announced bitterly 
as he passed out. 

Craig and Kate stood looking intently at the door long after 
it shut. And many weary hours they were destined to spend 
looking at that door in the future, for the money was found in the 
morning, but Willett did not come back. Joseph Carney returned 
it with the blandest of smiles. His daughter had found it in 
the Little Corporal’s breeches pocket when she put him to bed. 
“ The little rascal needed an envelope for his daddy’s letter, and 
he took a good one,” he explained with a proud chuckle. 

But Kate did not chuckle. She turned her humiliated face 
toward Craig. “ You have his address, haven’t you, Jimmie?” 
she asked gravely. 

“ No, I haven’t his address.” 

“You haven’t?” she echoed, “ then how will we find him?” 

“T don’t know,” said Craig sadly. “I don’t suppose we can 
find him, and its inhuman weather too.” 

Kate turned gloomy eyes toward the street, where the people 
cowered under the double lash of an icy wind and snow. The 
sight stirred her to action. She must find him. She had driven 
him out and branded him a thief, and it was her most pressing duty 
to bring him back. At noon she inserted an advertisement in the 
evening paper, and on the morn she watched the office door with 
dog-like intentness. It seemed to her that the weather was never 
so dreary, the winds more bitingly cold than in the days that 
followed Willett’s departure. 

Day after day she watched the door open and shut, but 
the shabby young man with the blue, bevel-looking eyes did not 
come back. Then she began to call the rescue missions on the 
telephone, and to leave a graphic description of Willett with 
them; to take her noontime walk in different unlovely sections 
of the city where signs of “ rooms to let’ spotted the windows; to 
increase daily her zeal in the effort to undo the wrong she had 
done. At this time the sight of piled-up food in restaurant win- 
dows gave her a sickening sense of guilt, and the touch of warm 
blankets on her own bed filled her with self-loathing. 

The rush of work being disposed of, Joseph Carney had 
lost interest in the recovery of his clever clerk, and was placidly 
existing without him; Craig had accepted the inevitable, and had 
become a mere agent in the execution of Kate’s orders. She alone 
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persevered in the effort to find Willett in those last wretched 
days of February. The earth was still fast in the grip of a winter 
famous for its bitterness, when one day she stood at the office 
window looking down at the opposite sidewalk. Its outer edge 
was piled waist high with a bank of snow, upon which the icy 
sleet was falling. A gang of laborers with picks and shovels 
came around the corner and fell to work. A small wiry man 
with yellow hair attracted Kate’s attentive sight, and she called 
Jimmie, with a little tremble of anxiety in her voice. 

“ He wouldn’t have the good luck to be among those fellows,” 
explained Craig. ‘They belong to the Department of Public 
Works, and draw a steady salary.” But he waited until he could 
get a look at the man in question, who turned out to be a hard- 
handed young Swede. 

“Don’t worry about him, Kate,” he consoled her, “ there 
was something bad in his life or he would not be adrift. Anyway 
he can blame his own rudeness to the Little Corporal for his 
trouble here. You had a good reason to dislike him.” 

“No, Jimmie, my cheap grade of patriotism is to blame. 
From the first I hated the idea of your taking in an Englishman. 
I kept asking myself what chance a penniless young Irishman with 
shabby clothes and a Dublin brogue would have in a London law 
office, and I thought I knew the answer. As if it mattered what 
the answer is! As if the Irish ever learned their manners out 
of English books! As if they were ever more Irish than when 
they held out hands to some poor defeated vagabond! Sure any 
weak-kneed idiot can be kind to the prosperous.” Kate finished 
with a gesture toward her eyes, and Jimmie sat down in front of 
his calf-skin book with a distressed expression. 

Life in the office had become as gray and drear as the wretched 
streets outside. Time was when the hours spent there were too 
few. When the conflicts: waged in court were full of spirit. 
When the arriving client was delightfully absurd, and the depart- 
ing left smiles and chuckles bubbling in his wake. But ten more 
such dismal days passed, and then in an hour of hopeless inactivity 
the spell was broken. The telephone emitted a halting call, and 
Kate reached for the receiver. “It’s for Lawyer Craig,” she said 
with a little mocking grimace. The message was one which often 
comes into a law office, and Craig reported it to Kate quite dis- 
interestedly. A sick man at the corner of Water and Elm Streets 
wanted him in a hurry. But Kate was not disinterested. 
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“Do you suppose,” she asked quickly, “that it might be his 
Lordship?” 

“No, I do not suppose so. I suppose it’s some sick sailor who 
wants to make his will,” he replied impatiently as he started out. 

He had trouble in finding the house, which was in the dis- 
orderly region of the harbor; a place full of saloons and sailor’s 
lodgings. It was, as he thought, a sailor who had called him, 
but not for himself. No, he had called him for Willett; for 
Willett, desperately ill and tossing in partial delirium on the 
nasty little lodging house bed. The discovery stupefied Craig for 
a moment, and then slowly he reached the conclusion that he must 
get him out of this miserable place at once. He hurried out to 
call one of the hospitals, and order its ambulance. This seemed 
the most practical thing to do for a friendless stranger, and would 
have relieved the situation simply and at once if he had not 
encountered Kate Desmond as he stepped outside the door. 

“T just couldn’t wait till you got back,” she explained. 

“Tt’s Willett all right,” said he, “but the sickest man you 
ever saw. I’m going to call the ambulance, and get him into 
a hospital if I can.” 

“ A hospital!” ejaculated Kate with horrified eyes. “O don’t 
send him to a hospital, Jimmie.” 

“Then where shall I send him?” asked Craig. 

The directness of the question disconcerted her for a mere 
moment. “Send him to our house. He'll die if he goes to a 
hospital.” 

Craig protested, and for several minutes they wrangled stub- 
bornly, but in the end he called a carriage instead of an ambulance. 
And that was why the scene of Willett’s battle with death was 
Kate’s own square little room instead of the long hospital ward. 

There was a moment of uncertainty when they faced Kate’s 
bewildered mother. But that capable young woman cleared the 
situation speedily. She explained that her charge was “ one of Car- 
ney’s clerks,” which opened up a channel of deep and friendly 
concern; that she wanted to save him from the dreaded hospital 
was perfectly reasonable to the mother, who shared Kate’s opinion 
of such institutions. With surprising readiness she hurried to 
make ready the sick man’s room. They carried him in, the driver 
and Craig, and laid him in a state of moaning stupor on the 
cool white bed. 

“In heaven’s name who is he?” It was the mother who 
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spoke, and Craig giving a lingering look at the features, which 
were handsome in spite of the feverish flush, and at the coat 
now horribly soiled and tattered, answered, “I wonder,” as he 
tiptoed from the room. 

And he found yet more reason to wonder. For Kate arriving 
late at the office in the morning was a far different person than 
the dispirited being he had known for weeks. She was filled with 
solicitude and generous concern; her eyes shone and her face 
glowed with a new warmth. “ Willett had a fighting chance,” 
the doctor said. ‘ Horribly sick of course, but he was young, and 
his heart was all right. And they had been able to get such a 
splendid nurse; one who had been taking care of pneumonia all 
winter.” 

Jimmie appeared mildly interested. There was something 
disquieting, if not quite uncomfortable, in the thought of Willett 
in Kate’s home. Her pity was so fully and so frequently expressed ; 
and pity he well knew often developed into a thing dearer and 
more dangerous. She noticed his lack of concern, and gave him a 
quizzical glance as she drew his attention to a packet of letters 
she was putting away. “The doctor took them from Willett’s 
pocket. He said I might find an address to let his people know 
if anything should happen.” The quizzical expression deepened 
into a look of apprehension a moment later. She recalled Craig’s 
former friendly interest in Willett, his satisfaction in the success 
he had made of Carney’s work, and her spirits succumbed to 
a fit of profound depression. Jimmie realized how wicked she 
had been; how cruel; and his approval had turned to dislike. 
It was this conclusion that first caused the wall of gloomy reserve 
which daily increased between them. Conversation languished. 
To Craig’s inquiries for Willett’s condition she gave curt answers. 
“ He was barely holding his own. There was danger of further 
complications. He did not respond to the treatment as they had 
hoped. They were having a consultation. No, he could do nothing 
to help.” The days crept by like so many dirt-hued snails; and 
the time of the crisis for Willett at last arrived. 

That wretched day Kate spent quite alone trying nervously 
to get a scrap or two of information through the telephone. Craig 
was out subpcenaing witnesses in a distant section of the city, and 
when he came back at three o’clock he was startled to find her 
dressed for the street. Her eyes were red from weeping, and her 
manner plainly excited. She had been sent for, she explained, 
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and in reply Craig struggled to express sympathy. For a moment 
jealousy was strangled by love; but it was only for a moment, 
for Kate’s few words, as she picked up her purse with a trembling 
hand, restored the fiend to power. “ Jimmy,” she said, “ pray 
that he doesn’t die.” 

Craig did not reply, but opened the door for her with studied 
politeness, and she passed out. “Gone” was the one word he 
said as he closed it. He turned away overcome by discouragement 
and distaste. The sight had been too much for him. Kate the 
dependable, the practical, the direct, lovesick and hysterical over 
a vagabond she knew nothing about. “Gone” he again snorted, 
and kicked a book that had fallen to the floor. Carney calling 
him in to consult him could get no good of him, and was not slow 
to say so. He went home to eat no dinner, to toss sleeplessly 
about during most of the night, and then to over-sleep and be 
late in getting to work in the morning. When he reached the 
office door he stood a moment with his hand on the knob, the 
thought of seeing Kate again gave him a sickening sense of dread. 
That she would be unable to get away from home reassured him, 
and he pushed open the door. 

But Kate was there. She sat near the window where a 
virile young sunbeam warmed the piled-up masses of her hair. A 
dress he had never before seen of a rich dark-blue drew out the 
warm tints of her face, and deepened the color of her eyes. She 
summoned him in her familiar tone of calm authority. ‘Come 
here. I’ve been waiting ages for you,” she said. As he approached 
her she extended a shapely hand toward him, and her face wore 
the expression of smiling candor that belonged to the long ago. 

He smiled weakly as he asked, “‘ What is it all about, please? ” 

“Tt’s about me. I’m not a murderer, Jimmie,” she announced 
solemnly. “ Willett is going to recover. And, Jimmie,” she con- 
tinued eagerly, “I know why he was so ‘rude’ to the Little Cor- 
poral?” With a swift movement of her hand she laid two papers 
on the table, one below the other. The first was a card lined off 
in little squares, and marked in tens and nines. It took but an 
instant for Craig to recognize a former companion. It was a 
scholar’s report card, and below it lay a letter in the large round 
handwriting of a little child. It was dated three months back, 
and from one of the smaller cities in England. Craig’s eyes grasped 
but two words of the message. They were, “ Dear daddy.” And 
then in surprise too great for words he turned to Kate. She 
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returned his astounded stare with a placid smile. “ From his own 
little boy,” she said. 

“T thought he was dying yesterday, and I opened the packet 
of letters while you were away. Of course, I didn’t read them, 
but in looking for a complete address I came across one from his 
wife, and, Jimmie, I could not help but see that she is still proud 
of him. And to think that he might have died!” Kate struggled 
with emotion and Craig succumbed to it. His voice sounded 
strange and tremulous as he said pleadingly, “ I'd like to take your 
hand again, Katherine.” She gave it to him readily, but tried 
speedily to withdraw it when she felt his left arm about her 
shoulders. She threw her hand protestingly against the breast 
of his overcoat, and as she did so she noticed the knot of green 
ribbon with which it was adorned. “ What are you wearing this 
for? ” she asked in a voice almost childish in its frank astonishment. 
Jimmie distracted for a moment lost his hold, and Kate escaped. 
When he turned to look he found her struggling into her coat. 

“To think I forgot it, I was so taken up with the English,” 
she grumbled. 

“ Where are you going?” demanded Craig. 

“To church,” she asserted boldly. “And if Carney needs 
me tell him to look for me at the cathedral. I'll be singing ‘St. 
Patrick’s Day’ with the choir.” 

Craig picked up the little report card, and sinking to his chair 
examined it with a whimsical smile. 

“ And he’s every bit as smart as his daddy,” he said. 











Hew Books. 


THE SACRED SHRINE. A Study of the Poetry and Art of 
the Catholic Church. By Yrjo Hirn, Professor of A®sthetic 
and Modern Literature at the University of Finland, Helsing- 
fors. New York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 


The Sacred Shrine is a rigidly impartial examination of Catho- 
lic art and ceremonial by a non-Catholic professor, with a view 
to ascertaining “the state of mind which, unaltered in its main 
features, has laid the foundation of the esthetic life of believing 
Catholics.” 

Modern art, he tells us, is mainly non-religious; primitive art, 
on ‘the other hand, was almost wholly religious; but Catholic art 
is a something between the two, “a middle age which has survived 
into the twentieth century,” which avoids alike the bald intellectual- 
ism of the puritan religions and the animistic materialism of those 
religions which were earlier and more primitive. ‘“ The Catholic,” 
he says, “is a form of religion which unites in itself elements from 
the lowest and highest forms of belief.” The charge of materialism 
advanced against it by Protestants, he thinks invalid, for it is a fact 
“ that the material and visible comprises only one side of a Catholic 
ceremony. However closely this religion may connect itself with 
what is earthly, yet it does not become absorbed in the phenomena 
of sense. The divine is not subjected, as is the case to a certain 
extent among savage peoples, to being jumbled together with the 
natural; on the contrary, the transcendence of the Supreme Being 
is insisted upon in the Catholic dogmas as emphatically as in the 
most intellectualistic of the Protestant confessions.” It is by 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, he tells us, that the Catholic cult 
achieves its characteristic quality ; “ and it is by reason of the same 
doctrine that Catholic art is more esthetic than Protestant art, 
and more religious than heathen art.” 

Many reasons, he adds, could be given to account for the 
popularity of the Church with people of esthetic temperament, 
but the most weighty of all he considers the fact 


that the Catholic Church, through its ceremonies, connects itself 
so nearly with the existence of its individual members. Every 
event in their lives is distinguished and sanctified by a special 
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sacrament. The believer feels bound to the Church, and in all 
his troubles is aware of the support of its authority. The fact 
that the ceremonies thus push their way into life—with Baptism 
in the Church, public Confirmation, Marriage, Confession and 
Absolution, Extreme Unction and Communion on the deathbed 
—must naturally give rich nourishment to the religious-zsthetic 
feelings...... One can assert quite literally that for pious 
Catholics the whole of life takes the form of an external 
visible service of God. 


The doctrine of the Incarnation lies at the centre of all Catho- 
lic worship and veneration. The author, clearly grasping this truth, 
divides his book into two parts, which deal respectively with the 
Sacrament of the Altar and the Divine Motherhood of our Blessed 
Lady. In the first part, the Real Presence and all its artistic impli- 
cations are treated of in so far as they are expressed by the archi- 
tecture, the decorative art, and the ceremonial which surround the 
service of the Blessed Sacrament—the central fact, the intellectual 
and emotional stimulus being the Host, “ that little material object ” 
in which “pious people see with the eyes of faith the greatest 
and loftiest thing that their minds can grasp, He, ‘for Whom 
the whole world was too narrow,’ shows Himself to them in a 
limited and tangible shape. The fact that the sensuous vision could 
thus embrace a small impression, sustaining the richest and widest 
association of ideas, and serving as a meeting point for the deepest 
feelings, could not fail to influence powerfully both intellectual 
and emotional life.” 

In the first nine chapters we have a very full and scholarly 
treatment of the Altar, Relics, the Reliquary, the Mass, Altar Fur- 
niture, the Host, the Monstrance, and the Tabernacle, with the 
whole history of their esthetic use and development. In the twelve 
chapters following we liave a very careful study of the growth, 
both artistic and dogmatic, of devotion to our Lady under the 
following headings: The Dogma of Mary, The Gospel of Mary, 
The Conception, Her Childhood, Annunciation, The Incarnation, 
The Visitation, The Virginal Birth, The Manger, The Sorrowing 
Mother, Mary’s Death and Assumption, and The Symbols of Mary. 
A chapter entitied The Sacred Shrine then concludes the book. 

In this second part of the book, which treats of our Lady, we 
cannot expect to find the phraseology altogether pleasant to Catholic 
ears, but in spite of this the author has clearly grasped the Catholic 
point of view, and has profoundly mastered all that the best theo- 
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logians and historians could tell him about it. The logical neces- 
sity of such a devotion is admitted, and we are inclined to believe 
that no better book could be placed in the hands of anyone brought 
up in an atmosphere of anti-Catholic prejudice. The mysteries 
of Faith cannot be comprehended by unassisted reason, but the 
unreasonable prejudices with which they are so often surrounded 
are best cleared away by cold logic; and all those who, like the 
present author, are doing such a good work are clearing away the 
mists of prejudice, sending broadcast some rays of truth, and they 
will have their reward. 


OUR LADY IN THE CHURCH, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By 
M. Nesbitt. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50 net. 
This book is a collection of essays on religious subjects which 

have already appeared in the Ave Maria. As the Right Reverend 

Dr. Casartelli states in the preface, the author has selected “ topics 

of historical and antiquarian character connected with the life and 

work of the Church, and, therefore, of particular interest to Catho- 
lic readers.” 

The book is divided into three parts as follows: Part IL, 
Our Lady and Some Saints; Part II., Feasts of the Church; Part - 
III., Miscellaneous. 

The style of these essays has been characterized as “ chatty 
and instructive.” The author makes frequent references to pious 
customs which obtained in Catholic countries during the Ages of 
Faith, when all, both gentle and simple, lived a life of almost con- 
tinual prayer and uninterrupted union with God. In every diffi- 
culty recourse was had to Almighty God and our Blessed Lady, 
and there were prayers even for such small ailments as toothache 
and slight burns. 

In the years when England bore the glorious title of “ The 
Dowry of Mary,” the land was dotted with chapels dedicated to 
our Blessed Lady, and our author gives many interesting accounts 
of these beautiful shrines. Amongst others, mention is made of 
a celebrated chapel of our Lady in Norwich, which, in 1272, was 
miraculously preserved from fire, although the cathedral church in 
which it was built was entirely destroyed by flames. 

Lovers of St. Anthony of Padua—and is not their name 
“legion? ”—will find chapter nine exceedingly interesting. Here 
Miss Nesbitt describes briefly St. Anthony’s renunciation of the 
world; his ordination to the Priesthood, and his ardent desire of 
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suffering a martyr’s death for the love of Christ our Lord. As 
time went on St. Anthony found himself called to lead a yet more 
perfect life; he, therefore, entered the Order of the Friars Minor, 
and, as an eloquent preacher and enlightened director, rendered 
signal services to the cause of holy Church. Even during his 
lifetime, St. Anthony worked numerous miracles, and as thousands 
of grateful clients testify, similar marvels are still obtained through 
his intercession before the Throne of God. Such was St. Anthony’s 
sanctity and purity that he merited to receive the visits of the 
Sweet Infant Jesus, and Catholic art loves to represent him clad 
in the brown habit and clasping the Divine Child. Miss Nesbitt 
truly says, “ We turn to it (his statue) as we turn to the well-known 
form of a cherished friend.” 

Other Saints mentioned are St. Columban; St. Edmund, King; 
St. Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury; St. Leonard % Port 
Maurice; and the great St. Vincent de Paul. 

To conclude, we echo the words of Right Reverend Dr. 
Casartelli: “I feel sure that these...... interesting essays will be 
read with pleasure and profit...... I should say that Miss Nesbitt’s 
book would make a specially appropriate volume for school libraries 
and_ school prizes.” 


LANCES HURLED AT THE SUN. By Rev. James H. Cotter, 
LL.D. Buffalo: The Buffalo Catholic Publication Co. $1.00. 


The Reverend Doctor James H. Cotter, known as the author 
of Shakespeare’s Art, and as the very able editorial writer for 
the Catholic Union and Times of Buffalo, New York, has selected 
a number of those editorials and woven them together into a volume 
of essays. He chooses for them the title Lances Hurled at the Sun, 
a Tennysonian quotation to be interpreted, of course, as attacks, 
theoretical or practical, upon the Catholic Church. 

In resisting such attacks, and in turning them back upon them- 
selves, Dr. Cotter displays always a masterly use of argument, 
an unfailing clarity, and a wit that is sometimes genial, but more 
often turns to brilliant and stinging sarcasm. Socialism, Modern- 
ism, the system of secular university education, infidelity in France 
—these are among the lances he teaches us to dodge and to hurl 
back. To railing and to illogical abuse he never descends, but 
ridicule he uses cleverly and pitilessly. “It is to smile” when 
he calls the Boston Transcript, hitherto sacred to contradiction, the 
“Delphian Oracle of Bostonese logic;” and again when he 
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refers to the learned editor of one of our best magazines of secular 
culture as “a big, generous fellow who, in his love for the 
religious life, would annihilate such a nothing as belief.” 

It is difficult to particularize among essays so uniformly bril- 
liant, but those dealing with Socialism and Modernism will prob- 
ably attract attention most promptly. Dr. Cotter’s arguments 
against socialistic theories are forceful and well presented. Our 
criticism takes the form of a regret that he has given so few pages 
to the subject. His thought simply aims at being destructive of 
Socialism ; he presents no constructive argument. He might profit- 
ably have offered some statements of the Church’s attitude on 
economic questions, as incorporating the best ideals, while con- 
demning the false notions and the methods of the Socialist Party. 
In treating of Modernism, Dr. Cotter is wonderfully lucid and 
definite for so difficult a theme. Two of the essays are particularly 
fine—one which gently but firmly robs the Modernists of their 
claim to any originality, thus again emphasizing the absurdity 
of their chosen name, and recalling Mr. Chesterton’s dictum that 
he would just as soon be called a “ Thursdayite;” and another 
which disposes very definitely of the oft-repeated statement that 
Newman was a Modernist. 

The volume includes a preface by Rt. Rev. Charles H. 
Colton, Bishop of Buffalo, who hopes that it will “find many 
readers to profit by its contents.” 


COLUMBANUS THE CELT. By Walter T. Leahy. Philadel- 
phia: H. L. Kilner & Co. $1.50. 

Saint Columbanus, the great Irish abbot and missionary 
preacher of the sixth century, is not so distinctly and proudly 
remembered as he should be by the present-day members of his 
Faith and nationality. 

One of that noble band of apostles inspired by the life and 
labor of Saint Patrick, Columbanus was sent from the monastery 
of Bangor on foreign missions, first in Wales and Britain, and 
later on the continent. His was a life of adventure, of heroism, 
and of sanctity, a life of far-reaching results. It is told for us 
very graphically and vividly in the new historical novel, Colum- 
banus the Celt, by Walter T. Leahy. Father Leahy begins with 
the childhood of the Saint, and following to a certain extent the 
method of “ John Ayscough ” in his beautiful San Celestino, traces 
the spiritual development and formation of the schoolboy at 
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Bangor, and then of the novice in the monastery there. Later he 
makes us follow him, not as a name in a vague history, not as a 
pictured face on a canvas, but as a living, struggling man, through 
a career difficult, courageous, saintly, and always efficient. Effi- 
cient is a word from which we moderns have sapped the strength 
by frequent use, and at any rate a pale word for one who helped to 
change the ways of Europe, but let it pass. It will only emphasize 
the contrast between our achievements and those of the “ Dark 
Ages.” Father Leahy in Columbanus the Celt has given us a book 
that is as interesting and exciting as any fiction, and that has at 
the same time the dignity of a biography. It should surely be 
appreciated by all Catholic readers, especially by those who are 
also Celts. 


THE HONOURABLE MRS. GARRY. By Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture (Lady Clifford). New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.35 net. 

We have learned to expect of Mrs. de la Pasture well-told 
stories and clever character drawings, and her latest book, The 
Honourable Mrs. Garry, is no disappointment. Those of us who 
met the fair Erica with her china-blue eyes, her extra-décolleté 
gowns, and her catlike love of physical comfort, when she first 
appeared as the mercenary, heartless, Helen-of-Troy heroine in 
the novel called Master Christopher, have been wondering much as 
to her subsequent career. We get it in this present story, and 
follow it with the vivid interest that the author so well knows how 
to arouse. Erica really attempts to play fair with the young 
husband whose good looks and adoration almost atone for his 
comparative poverty. But alas for reformation! a string of pearls 
plays havoc with her good resolutions, and she cannot resist, 
later on, the temptation of a legacy from the dead Christopher. 
In her cold-blooded greed, her complacency, and most of all, in 
her very real, if only occasional, struggles for reform, Erica is 
surely one of the cleverest character sketches that the author has 
yet given us. 


VOCATIONS FOR GIRLS. By Mary A. Laselle and Katherine 
Wiley. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 85 cents. 
Two teachers in the Technical High School of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, have written a little manual that, for sound common 
sense and for practical helpfulness, cannot be too heartily recom- 
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mended. Its subject is Vocations for Girls, and its purpose “ to 
give to young girls, and those responsible for the guidance of girls, 
some definite information as to conditions of work in the more com- 
mon vocations.” Thirteen vocations—or rather avocations—the 
authors take, and, devoting a chapter to each, point out what it re- 
quires in physique, in character, and in education; what scale of 
wages it offers; what are its attractions, and what its drawbacks. 
Then after treating of the salesgirl, the cook, and the kindergartner, 
the book remembers to deal with the girl who stays at home, who 
can be a wage-earner just as surely as her more enterprising sisters. 
All the information given is clear and definite, and the advice most 
sensible. Moreover, there follows an appendix, consisting of quo- 
tations from great authors, in definition and in praise of work. 
The book might profitably be placed in the hands of every “sweet 
girl graduate ” of our convents, high schools, and grammar schools. 


EUCHARISTICA: VERSE AND PROSE IN HONOUR OF THE 
HIDDEN GOD. By Rev. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. Philadel- 
phia: The Dolphin Press. $1.50. 

The manifest need of a volume of Eucharistic poems in Eng- 
lish has long been felt: not merely Eucharistic verse (in which 
our minor Catholic songsters are nowise abstinent), but worthy 
English renderings of the classic Latin hymns—as also original 
work of devout purpose and poetic purity. There is still remark- 
ably little true poetry on this subject in English literature. Gerard 
Hopkins’ Barnfloor and Winepress is one of the conspicuous ex- 
ceptions, but it is too exotic for general appreciation. 

Now comes this collected work of Dr. Henry (Professor of 
Poetry and Ecclesiastical Music at Overbrook Seminary), sonorous, 
lucidly clear, and bearing the hallmark of dignity and distinction. 
More than all this, it shines at its best with fine poetic fervor. 
Christ in the Blessed Eucharist is the regnant theme of the entire 
volume. Its translations open with the immortal hymns of St. 
Thomas (the Lauda, Sion and Pange, Lingua), and close with 
English versions of certain prayers from the Rituale and Pontificale 
for the blessing of Eucharistic vestments. In all cases, except of 
these liturgical prayers, the Latin original is placed beside the 
English translation—a not too common virtue. Everyone knows 
how comparatively easy it is for a scholar to transpose ecclesiastical 
Latin into a ponderous but rhythmic vernacular—how difficult to 
achieve the dramatic strength, the spontaneity of Doctor Henry’s 
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versions. The Twelfth Psalm is an instance in point; while 
surely the refinement, grace, and directness of his Anima C hristt 
prayer should give it the precedence among existing English ver- 
sions. 

Doctor Henry’s original poems are so good that one longs 
for more of them. They abound in single lines of striking subtlety, 
and in an imaginative fervor at once vivid and controlled. At 
least one poem, “ The Love of God,” shakes the soul with all of 
Francis Thompson’s mysticism, and much of Francis Thompson’s 
music; while in “A Visit” there is the calmer but scarcely less 
poignant atmosphere of “ twilight silences ” in some ancient Gothic 
shrine of the Captive King. It is too great a gift for merely 
occasional or translational uses—this poetic gift of Doctor Henry’s. 
The world has need of it for solace, for stimulus, for the “ sweet- 
ness and light” which it holds in stewardship. 


SONGS FOR SINNERS. By Rev. Hugh Francis Blunt. New 
York: The Devin-Adair Co. $1.00. 


A volume of professedly religious verse does not usually 
awaken high expectations in a reviewer’s breast. The very great- 
ness of the theme leads him to expect either philosophical specula- 
tions arranged in metrical feet, abstract, passionless, laborious, 
or else perfervid raptures over the hackneyed—correct enough in 
theology, but lacking in that ring of personal experience or that 
intellectual dignity which would lift it out of the ranks of mere 
Sunday-school verse. 

A reader approaching Father Blunt’s Songs for Sinners in 
this frame of mind will be pleasantly disappointed. For here he 
will find the old and fundamental religious truths—the deceitfulness 
of sin; the misery consequent even in this life upon the rejection 
of Christ’s yoke; the blessedness of Christ’s peace; the purifying 
power of pain; the torments of hell; the sorrows and intercessory 
office of our Lady—treated with a dignity, a beauty, and a sin- 
cerity which cannot fail to command respect. Here is real poetry: 
musical voicing of strong emotion, vivid picturing of nature skill- 
fully employed to mirror or to contrast with the tragic experiences 
of man. The imagery is always graceful and sometimes splendid; 
the rhythm always easy and sufficiently varied; the thought serious, 
sane and impressive. Nowhere is there suspicion of verse-made- 
to-order. To mention only a few numbers where all are good— 
there is genuine intensity in “‘ What No Man Knoweth ” and “ The 
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Desert of the Soul;” genuine passion in “ A Health” and “ Blood 
Brotherhood ;” genuine beauty in “ The Three Home Comings ” 
and “ Love Watcheth.” The titles of the separate songs are par- 
ticularly apt and appealing. 

In material, make up, and general appearance the volume is 
extremely successful. If the Devin-Adair Co. can continue to 
produce such excellent works, so beautifully printed, they will 
do much to remove an ancient complaint against those who have 
published books for Catholics. 


MY UNKNOWN CHUM, “AGUECHEEK.” With a foreword by 
Henry Garrity. New York: The Devin-Adair Co. $1.50 net. 


In this foreword, Mr. Garrity tells us that the volume bearing 
the above title is a reprint of the work of an “ unknown author, who 
saw in travel, in art, in literature, in life, and humanity much that 
travelers and other writers and scholars have failed to observe.” 
The original publication is now a rarity, found only in the libraries 
of book collectors and bibliophiles. Mr. Garrity had experienced 
so much pleasure and profit from the book, that he felt that he 
ought to give the world an opportunity to enjoy the work with him. 
Accordingly he has republished it, changing only the title from the 
original Aguecheek to the more significant one of My Unknown 
Chum. 

We learn that the reputed author was one Charles B. Fair- 
banks, who died in 1859 at the early age of thirty-two, an age which, 
we agree with Mr. Garrity, is disputed by the text, for it is in- 
credible that a man of that age should have had the wide scholar- 
ship possessed by the author, a scholarship having its foundation 
in the best teaching of the schools, but widened and deepened 
by years of travel and loving study of great authors. 

The first part of the book, entitled “Sketches of Foreign 
Travel,” is a graphic descriptive narrative of the great cities of 
Western Europe and Italy; but it is no mere diary or letter re- 
cording the passing impression of the chance tourist, with his 
Baedeker in hand, that is presented to us. Instead we have a 
traveler who dwells lovingly upon the great monuments of antiq- 
uity, to whom the Forum of Rome recalls the place “ where Cicero 
pleaded, gazing upon that mount where captive kings did homage 
to the masters of the world.” But if our unknown author gazes 
with veneration upon all “those dusty memorials of the brilliance 
_ of the past,” he has little patience with the antiquarian, who with 
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microscope and chisel seeks to ascertain from what quarry the 
marble of each column or arch was obtained. 

There is much that is reminiscent of Irving in this volume. 
If we miss at times the urbanity of the Master of Sunnyside, we 
must yield the palm of wide culture and scholarship to My Un- 
known Chum. 

In the second part of the volume, entitled ‘‘ Essays,’ we come 
into what is, if possible, a still more intimate touch with our travel- 
er-author. We seem to be sitting by his side before some cheerful 
hearth fire, and listening to the happy outpourings of a mind 
enriched with the spoils of the best of all literature, and what an 
outpouring we have! Shrewd, witty, sententious criticisms of life; 
made with all in so kindly and humorous fashion as to take away 
the sting of the satire. 

The literary world owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Garrity 
for restoring to it a volume capable of giving so much profit and 
pleasure. Let the young read it that they may realize, ere it be too 
late, the value of these studies that charmed and enriched far 
‘beyond the power of wealth; studies that “age cannot wither nor 
custome stale.” 


HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS-IN FRANCE FROM 
ITS ORIGIN TO ITS SUPPRESSION (1528-1762). Vol. II. 
(1575-1604). By Henri Fouqueray, S.J. Paris: Librairie 
Alphonse Picard. 12 frs. 

Father Fouqueray, in the second volume of his History of the 
Society of Jesus in France, deals with a complex and thrilling 
period. Tracing the interior life and the new progress of the 
Society under Henry III., and its efforts to restore the kingdom 
of Mary Stuart to the Faith, he begins his real theme with 
the accession of Henry of Navarre and the formation of the 
League. The Jesuits were of no political party, but they could 
not preach submission to a King excommunicated by Sixtus V.; 
after his abjuration, they were the first to rally to his side, 
and aided, especially through Cardinal Toletus, his reconciliation 
with Clement VIII. The opposition of the University and Par- 
liament of Paris and of the Huguenots; the attempt on the life 
of the King by the half-crazed Jean Chastel, in which the Society 
was declared to be implicated because the lad had studied philos- 
ophy in one of its colleges, led to a decree of banishment and 
of confiscation of property. But the Parliaments of Bordeaux 
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and Toulouse refused to imitate Paris in this act; Lorraine received 
many of the Society; some cities, not affected by the decree, offered 
new foundations; those from which the Jesuits were expelled 
protested openly. The King, gradually reconciled with the Pope, 
learned to know the society better, and finally re-established them 
by the Edict of Rouen, proving afterwards a generous protector. 

When we note that Father Fouqueray has devoted over seven 
hundred pages to these thirty years (1575-1604), we can form 
some understanding of the detail involved, but so interesting is 
the style that the detail does not weary. The tone is calm and 
objective, a most important requirement in the treatment of such 
a theme. The strife of parties and the faults of individuals are 
clearly pictured, but above them the religious, self-sacrificing policy 
and practice of the Society as a whole presents itself with con- 
vincing force. 

A description of the apostolic work of the Jesuits and their 
success as educators; quotations from the rules laid down by P. 
Maggis for the College in Paris, 1587; a historical and analytical 
discussion of the Ratio Studiorum, 1599, serve to balance the polit- 
ical aspect of the picture. We heartily recommend this volume to 
all serious students. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE FROM WITHIN. By William C. Van . 
Antwerp. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 


A volume in defense of the Stock Exchange has at least the 
merit of novelty. And this one has the two additional pleas 
in its favor, that it is written in an enthusiastic, and at times even 
brilliant, style, sprinkled with apt literary allusions, and amusing 
stories and epigrams, and also that it is a challenge to the sweeping 
indictments against this institution made at times without sufficient 
proof. 

That its author is a member of the Exchange is a guarantee 
of his knowledge of the subject; to many it will, however, at once 
suggest a fear of bias. Readers will suspect that difficulties are 
glossed over or entirely ignored, and that to the quotations from 
economists opposing government interference, for instance, quota- 
tions from other economists equally important might be opposed. 
That some sort of Exchange is inevitable and necessary, all will 
agree; that the present one is quite the model here pictured we must 
beg leave to doubt. But we echo Mr. Van Antwerp’s condemna- 
tion of rash judgments; and we trust that the improved methods 
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herein recorded may so increase as to leave the critic without 
defense. Descriptions of the Bourses in London and Paris close 
the book. 


A CHILD’S RULE OF LIFE. By Robert Hugh Benson. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 75 cents net. 


‘A book which we heartily recommend to all parents, and 
which will have a great charm for all Catholic children, is A Child’s 
Rule of Life, by Father Robert Hugh Benson. The author has 
left the field of psychological research, forgotten the problems and 
the tragedies of history, and allowed himself to be a child again. 
It is not every one that can keep his childhood. Father Benson 
has, and speaks to children about the great, big eternal things in 
a child’s way. The little ones will be delighted to learn these verses 
by heart, and thus almost unconsciously gain a deep knowledge of 
Christian doctrine, and a love and habit of Catholic practice. Equal 
credit must be given to the illustrator, Mr. Gabriel Pippet, for his 
fine work. Father Benson says: 


Mr. Pippet and I 
Have thought we would try 

To make up a Rule for you all. 
A Rule to keep straight by, 
Be in time and not late by— 
(And e’en meditate by!) 

A Rule for big children and small. 
I’ve made up these rhymes; 
Rather feeble sometimes, 

But better than no rhymes at all. 


The Rule takes the little child from the moment it awakes— 


When I wake bright at morning light, 
And new begins the day, 

I put away the dreams of night, 

Sit up, and then with all my might 
I bless myself, and say, 
O God, I offer up to Thee 

My soul and heart Thine own to be. 
And all I do or hear or see 
And all my work and play— 


through his morning prayers; going to church; hearing Mass; 
saying grace; reciting lessons; practicing obedience; confessing his 
VOL, XCVII.—17. 
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sins ; receiving Holy Communion; evening prayers, and bed. Round 
them all Father Benson has put the fragrance of verse that will 
make them sweet and delightful to the child mind. 


SING YE TO THE LORD. Second Series. By Father Robert 

Eaton. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

Sometime ago we recommended to our readers Father Eaton’s 
Sing Ye to the Lord, expositions of fifty of the Psalms. Father 
Eaton has issued a second series under the same title, which also 
merits our praise. These volumes ought to succeed in making the 
Psalms, so rich a treasure of spiritual wealth, practical prayers, 
subjects of meditation, and efficient means of consolation and of 
help to our people. Father Eaton’s work is one of devotional 
exposition which will appeal to every soul, howsoever simple, that 
has any spiritual taste at all. His work is practical, that is, he shows 
the immediate usefulness of the Psalms in our present day duties 
and needs. To his commentary he brings a fund of practical 
experience, and a knowledge of Scripture in general. Never 
does he leave us without a pointed lesson. He brings out most 
effectively the superlative worth of the Psalms, and how 
the light and grace that the New Law has shed upon them lend 
might to their wisdom, hope to their sorrow, and joy to their 
aspirations. Our human nature is still subject to the same weak- 
ness as it was in the Psalmist’s days. His warning must be heeded; 
his cry has found its echo in our own hearts; his hope-to-be has 
become our hope-that-is in Christ, the Light and the Way. 

We will quote part of Father Eaton’s commentary on the 
Twenty-sixth Psalm, which he has entitled “God Alone.” After 
repeating from the twelfth to the seventeenth verse he writes: 


How beautiful a prayer, made up of short, broken petitions, 
but all so direct, so earnest, so full of trust! It goes straight 
to God, who will be entreated by His servants. We pray 
to ears that are attentive, and our prayer is after God’s own 
heart, being framed from first to last in the spirit of the words: 
“One thing I have asked of the Lord, and this will I seek 
after: that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days 
of my life, that I may see the delight of the Lord and may 
visit His temple.” 

Such is the spirit of the saints, of all who are loyal and in 
earnest. It is the foundation on which to build securely: it 
is the spirit that makes life interesting and precious, and a very 
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prelude to eternity. It is the spirit that makes us careful over 
every detail, brave in every sorrow, regular and exact in the 
performance of all duties, humble in our esteem of ourselves, 
generous in our esteem of others, full of joy, of peace, of 
calm. By it life is buoyed up with hope of eternity, and lit by 
the encouraging light that streams from that distant but most 
certain shore, enabling us to arise to our task day by day in the 
strength of the sublime verses with which the Psalm concludes: 
“T believe to see the good things of the Lord in the land of the 
living. Expect the Lord, O my soul, do manfully, let thy heart 
take courage, and wait thou for the Lord!” 


Sing Ye to the Lord is a book that will be an illumination and 
a delight to many souls. 


THE KINGDOM. By Harold Elsdale Goad. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $1.25 net. 

The author of this volume has undoubtedly endeavored to do 
an honest and consistent piece of work. With the old convent of 
San Damiano and the Umbrian hills as a setting, he has told the 
story of a man who had his difficulties of mind and heart, difficulties 
keen and long-sustained, yet from which he emerges, or at least 
the author would have him emerge, triumphant. The story is told 
with attractive sympathy, and the analytical work is at times admir- 
ably done. But the character of Bernardo, his progress and his 
triumph, are unreal and inconsistent. Though a story of a monk, 
and done, as we have said, with evident good intent, it is not at 
all Catholic. It seems to us like a grafting of amateurish mysticism 
upon modern pragmatism. If difficulties can be solved as they 
were solved with Bernardo, faith is purely emotional and subjective. 
The author has apparently tried to be all things to all men—both 
of the Catholic faith and-of James’ philosophy. But there is only 
one way, and that is Christ, Who did not deny nor neglect reason, 
but Who built upon it. There is a harmony in the whole universe 
of God, and he who shatters it only invites chaos. The saints had 
a rational faith, and the traditional steps and experiences by which 
they were made still hold good. They have been tried and have 
not been found wanting. 














Foreign Periodicals. 


Anglican Points of View. By A. H. Nankivell. In the 
Anglican Church there are many who are asking, “ May we stay 
where we are?” or “ Must we go to Rome?” Some are “sound on 
the Holy Father ;” behind them are the “ Guild of the Love of God,” 
and the “ Catholic Literature Association,’ who are non-Papal 
rather than anti-Papal, who do not think it safe to reject any 
Roman Catholic doctrine, and who are very devout to our Blessed 
Lady; behind these the main body of the English Church Union, 
willing to allow a Roman Primacy of ecclesiastical institution, 
but considering Rome too unreasonable to compel allegiance. 

The best plan for converting these people is to influence first 
those nearest to the Church; to show them that the undoubted 
spiritual revival among some Anglicans does not justify schism 
or the toleration of heresy by authority; and to keep before them 
the central question, “ Where is the Church?” They should be 
impressed with the fact that they are separated from the main 
body of Christendom, to whose judgment their Church refuses to 
submit; that, if they reject the Pope, they are rejecting the Church, 
for where Peter is, there is the Church; that the defense based 
on the history of the Meletian schism utterly breaks down; that 
Anglican Christianity is essentially geographical and national, with- 
out authority in faith or morals; that it is only the High Church 
party that supposes the Anglican Church to have a priesthood. 
But especially intimate and frequent contact with Catholics, and 
experience of the practical worth and power of our Faith, are 
necessary to complete the intellectual arguments.—The Month, 
‘April. 


Familiar Prayers. Father Thurston in this paper discusses 
an overlooked composition which confirms his former conclusions 
on the origin of the Hail Mary. It is a rhythmical composition 
in prose, probably written by Gottschalk, Monk of Limburg and 
Canon of Aachen, who died in 1098. It is prefaced by an exact 
transcription of the salutation of the Angel to our Lady, without 
the greeting of St. Elizabeth; and it clearly foreshadows the direct 
petition with which our actual form of the Hail Mary concludes. 
St. Bernardine of Siena, who died in 1444, knew this supplementary 
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petition. In the Sarum Breviary of 1531 we have the entire Hail 
Mary to all intents and purposes as we have it now, except that 
Christus was inserted after Jesus, and the word nostrae is not 
found. However, memories of a truncated form survived even 
after the full form was adopted in the Roman Breviary of Pope 
Pius V. In Ireland, and in the diocese of Toul, down to the 
time of Calmet, who died in 1757, and probably much later, 
an Ave was used at the beginning of Office, consisting only of the 
words Ave Maria gratia plena. This custom, curiously enough, 
is said to have been introduced by Bishop Henri de Ville in the 
fifteenth century, at which date nobody disputes that the whole 
of the “ first part,” down to Jesus Christus, Amen, was commonly 
recited by all. 

As for the Regina Cali, it is much younger in date than the 
other three antiphons of our Lady, “and the so-called tradition 
connecting it with St. Gregory is an historically worthless fable, 
which cannot be traced further back than the Legenda Aurea of 
James de Voragine, compiled about the year 1275.” It should 
probably be assigned to the early thirteenth century, and is not 
an original hymn, but only an adaptation of a Christmas hymn in 
honor of our Lady. Its adoption by the Church is due to Fran- 
ciscan influence; its use during paschal time, in place of the Angelus, 
seems to have originated with an instruction issued by Pope Benedict 
XIV. in 1743.—The Month, April. 


The Land of Francis of Assisi. By Henry Joly. This article 
is the first in a series of social studies of the provinces of Italy. 
The subject for this study is Umbria. The author describes its 
beautiful and healthy location; its entrancing scenery; but the 
inhabitants themselves are his chief concern. As regards labor 
they seem indifferent. Their sickness and mortality lists are very 
low, and the numbers of their emigrants the smallest in the king- 
dom. The people of Umbria are strong in faith, and on the whole 
may be considered the happiest of mortals—Le Correspondant, 


January 25. 


‘A Late Historian. By Marquis de Vogiié. Paul Thureau- 
Dangin died at Cannes, France, at the age of seventy-five years. 
His name was well known and highly venerated throughout the 
length and breadth of France. Early in his life, he sacrificed his 
ambitions for political honors, and devoted his years to literary 
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labors, especially history. Politically his preferences were for the 
constitutional monarchy, and in religious matters he was the pupil 
of Lacordaire, Dupanloup, Montalembert, and de Broglie. 

In his writings on political history, he dealt with the thirty- 
four years of the constitutional monarchy. In religious history 
with the Catholic Renaissance or Oxford Movement in England, 
this latter being his chief work. 

No greater tribute could have been given to his memory than 
the mixed gathering at his funeral in the Church of St. Sulpice. 
The Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, the representative of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, mourned at his bier, together with scholars, 
politicians, religious orders, people of wealth and fashion, and 
those whom M. Dangin truly loved—the poor.—Le Correspondant, 
March Io. 


The Approaching Celebration at Rome. By Pierre Battifol. 
During the present year the six-hundredth anniversary of the Edict 
of Milan will be celebrated in the city of Rome. In the first two 
centuries of the Christian era, Catholicity was considered an illicit 


religion, because it was opposed to the state religion—Paganism. 
The writer narrates the difficulties and persecutions endured from 
Nero down to the granting of the Edict of Milan. He then 
describes the various legislative acts which were in a manner fore- 
runners of the famous Edict of Milan. A description is given of 
the contents of this Edict—Le Correspondant, March to. 


Tolerance and Intolerance. By Rev. P. Coffey. This is 
an enthusiastic summary of the recent volume entitled Tolerance, 
by Father Vermeersch, S.J., which deals with both facts and 
principles in the Church’s dealings, past and present, with heresy 
and heretics. Nowadays tolerance is proclaimed as always a bless- 
ing; but since tolerance really means the endurance of what, rightly 
or wrongly, we conceive to be an evil, tolerance can only be justified 
when it avoids a greater evil. Intolerance is denounced as a crime. 
Is it a crime in a Church with a divine mission, with a divine doc- 
trine, with divine authority? Besides “the name of intolerance is 
unjustly applied to the coercive action which the Church allows. 
The intention of tyrannizing or forcing the conscience is absent. 

Excesses have been committed, and some men, acting in 
the Church’s name, have been carried away, and gone beyond the 
limits she has prescribed ; but then the voice of her faithful children 
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has been raised in compassion for the victims Normally and 
traditionally, they (Catholics) are the oppressed, and not the op- 
pressors.” The volume is praised for its timeliness, the calm and 
objective temper, and the wealth of information afforded—The 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, April. 


Sanctity According to William James. In this chapter of 
his book on Religious Experience, William James studies “Sanctity.” 
At first he criticizes the method of the Catholic theologians, which 
he calls “apriori,’ and declares that he has adopted the empiric 
method. 

In his description of a great Saint he says, “I call ‘Saint’ 
the man in whom religious emotion constitutes an habitual focus 
of personal energy.” Therefore saints are found in every religion, 
true or false, so we are told. In this description we find no purity 
nor charity which, according to our Lord, are the essence of 
perfection. 

What characterizes a Saint is a profound conviction, not only 
rational but intuitive of the existence of an immaterial Power, thus 
James continues, and the sentiment of leading a higher life, in 
virtue of a bond sweet and strong, which joins the saintly soul to 
that same Power to which it abandons itself. Thus dilated, and 
so to say melted in it, the soul is free from selfish cares. Prof. 
James forgets that God is personal ! : 

His idea of mortification, which he calls asceticism, is very 
strange. Toa derangement of her nervous system, he ascribes the 
thirst for sufferings which characterized Blessed Margaret Mary’s 
life. This practically means that the Saints, St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and all the Apostles who were glad to suffer for the name of Christ 
included, were suffering from neurasthenia. 

The American philosopher shows his utter ignorance of the 
virtue of obedience, which, according to him, denotes absence of 
will, one of the most frequent symptoms of nervous fatigue. 

To sum up: James’ method is arbitrary and illogical; arbi- 
trary too the religion he professes; arbitrary the sanctity he 
teaches.—La Civilta Cattolica, February. 


The Month (April): In the Eve of Catholic Emancipation, 
Father Pollen pays a tribute of praise to Monsignor Bernard Ward’s 
volumes on the above subject for their just, scholarly, and sin- 
gularly impartial treatment of a dark and entangled problem. 
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——E. M. Walker contributes a sympathetic study of the life and 
character of Hans Christian Andersen. 


The Tablet (April 5): Ministers and Marconi’s: The conduct 
of the government ministers in profiting in a transaction in stocks of 
the American Marconi Company, while the government was closing 
a contract with the English company, is declared strangely indiscrete, 
although not dishonest. Reminiscences of Malta: John Hobson 
Mathews describes the isle of this year’s Eucharistic Congress— 
its cites, the country districts, the Catholic spirit, and great devo- 
tion and the charity of the people. His residence there was from 
1876 to 1883. 


Irish Theological Quarterly (January): Rev. D. O’Keeffe 
discusses at length the philosophy of Bergson. In Law Reform, 
Rev. J. Killeher maintains that the state cannot dispose of land 
simply as it wishes, just as if it were its own. It must first decide 
about the claims of the landowners. The primary land problem 
is that of ownership. The Ethics of Insurance, by Rev. 
D. Barry, S.T.L. <A discussion of the principles that should guide 
the conduct of those who may be parties to a contract of insurance. 
The nature and character of this contract is taken up; and then 
in detail the duties and obligations of the insured and the insurers 
respectively. 


The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (April): In The Footprints 
of History in Ireland, Professor R. A. S. Macalister shows that 
Ireland is to-day the great archeological museum of Northern 
Europe. The article is to be continued. E. Boyd Barrett, S.J., 
discusses the science of character, and P. M. MacSweeney treats of 
Jorgensen’s St. Francis. 


Le Correspondant (February 10): H. Joly continues his series 
on the Provinces of Italy, dealing here with Rome and the Roman 
Campagna. An unsigned article, entitled, After the Victory, 
What? states that now the Balkan War is over, serious trouble 
threatens the victors. The trouble arises from these questions: (1) 
what will be the new boundaries of the States, and (2) what 
amounts of money will be contributed by each of these States to help 
defray the indemnity incurred by the war. Germany vs. The 
Catholic Church, by Georges Goyau, reviews the great struggle 
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for Catholic education in Germany, and the lessons to be derived 
from it. 

(February 25): Spanish Politics, by Salvador Canals, deals 
with the situation in Spain to-day, which is concerned with the 
Budget of 1913 and Suppression of Church Institutions. 
An English Novelist, by M. de Teincey, considers G. K. Chesterton, 
his life, and a brief résumé of his works. 





Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (March): History as a 
Moral Science, by Maurice Legendre. The great historical works 
of antiquity show a marked practical and moral character. His- 
tory is to-day less moral. The practice of M. Seignbos, accord- 
ing to which “ history, in order to become a science, has to elaborate 
brute facts,” to condense them in formulas like chemical and bio- 
logical facts, is false and non-historical. Historical facts cannot 
be treated like phenomena of nature. History must obey the 
conditions not of the sciences of nature, but of our moral activity. 
——A Philosophy of Religion, by Emile Beauregard. A posthu- 
mous work with this title by J. J. Gourd, late professor at the 
University of Geneva, has just been presented to the public. God, 
according to the author, is “that which is outside of law.” As 
for moral ends, need replaces excellence. In art the “lawless” 
is the sublime; in social realities it is revolt. To conceive God as the 
principle of order is the greatest heresy. The reviewer calls it a 
philosophy of religion without religion, a sterile freak, the fruit 
of an outworn method answering the need of neither scholar nor 
believer. 


Revue du Clergé Frangais (April 1): A long article by J. 
Laurentie on “ Saint” Charlemagne is quoted. The author claims 
that there has been nothing proved against Charlemagne’s moral 
character sufficient to prevent a formal canonization, and that his 
cultus, dating from 1166 at least, has never ceased to be celebrated 
in a certain number of churches and dioceses. It has always had 
the tacit permission of the Holy See. The University of Paris, 
considering Charlemagne as its founder and heavenly patron, cele- 
brated his feast yearly from 1480 onwards; in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the office was abandoned, but the Mass was continued; since 
the Revolution his office has not been said in any church in Paris, 
but until the Law of Separation posters placed on the Church 
of the Sorbonne announced that the feast of “ Saint ” Charlemagne 
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was celebrated on January 28th in that church by a French pane- 
gyric. The Reform of the Calendar, by Ad. Bertrand, says it 
would be desirable to have the date for Easter calculated inde- 
pendently of the mean, and to have Easter and Christmas always 
celebrated on Sunday. The best method to secure this end would 
be to repeat for the ordinary year the name of the preceding week 
day, with the added word “ second ;” to give February thirty days 
and March thirty-one, repeating on one day in-leap year the name of 
the preceding week day. The division into twelve months should be 
retained. An agreement between the Church and civil powers, 
like the initiative of Gregory XIII., would be necessary. 


Etudes (March 5): Devotion and Works of Devotion, by 
Leonce de Grandmaison. Saint Thomas defines devotion as a 
certain will to give oneself up promptly to that which concerns the 
service of God. What is the value of acts of devotion compared 
with the motives of faith which dictate them? The texts of St. 
Paul used by Luther and his followers to discredit good works and 
exalt faith, manifestly refer to the first fundamental grace of man. 
Works of devotion may be divided into worship, and spiritual and 
temporal works of mercy. That these possess merit we know from 
the words of Christ our Lord: “ As long as you did it to one of 
these My least brethren, you did it to Me.” 

(March 20): The Réle of the Church in Questions of Faith, 
by Stephane Harent. Our Faith is founded on the Word of God 
Himself—on Revelation. The rdle of the Church is to conserve 
this ancient revelation, the deposit of faith, to interpret it, to apply 
it to the needs of successive ages. The Church’s infallibility is a 
Divine institution, wise and reasonable. Protestantism rejected 
infallibility, and now finds itself helpless in the face of the fact 
that truths, formerly held as revealed, and often even inscribed 
on the official confessions of faith, are being abandoned and lost. 


Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (March 15): The Christian 
Meaning of the Psalms, by H. Lesétre. It is evident that many 
ideas expressed in the Psalms are inferior to or even in conflict 
with those expressed in the Gospel. For instance, the views therein 
found concerning the future life are very incomplete. The Israel- 
ites looked for rewards of goodness and of evil in this life; they 
heaped fierce invectives on their enemies. In what sense can a 
Christian recite these prayers? He can thank God for his own 
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greater light. He can be sure that eternity will justify God’s pres- 
ent dealings with men. He can understand that true happiness 
comes only from a conscience at peace with God, and that not even 
sinful nations will be allowed long to prosper. He can legitimately 
interpret what seem to be curses as being really prophecies; yet he 
may also, with the Church, beg God to deprive the wicked, even 
at the cost of pain, of the power of doing evil. Many dogmas, 
hinted at in the Psalms, can be made clear only by their fuller 
statement in the New Testament. A. Pons contributes a com- 
ment on and excerpts from A Dramatic Meditation on the Passion, 
composed by Gerson for one of his sisters. Gerson’s works on 
the Passion won him while still alive the title of “ Doctor of Con- 
solation and Hope.” 

(April 1): Was Bernadette Soubirous Insane? by Dr. de 
Grandmaison de Bruno. The charge is frequently made that the 
girl to whom the Blessed Virgin appeared at Lourdes was hysterical, 
and suffering from an hallucination. Though doctors are not 
agreed on a definition of hysteria, it is clear from her actions that 
her case does not exhibit the characteristics of hysteria proposed 
by P. Janet. The apparition was not with her a “ fixed idea,” 
presenting itself in an exaggerated manner during abnormal con- 
scious states. The visions did not appear regularly, nor were her 
words or actions regularly the same. She was open to impressions 
not connected with the vision; and afterwards she remembered 
clearly all that had occurred. There was no stage of preparation 
for the ecstasy. The lighting up of her face was not a grimace, 
and did not suggest hypnosis but the supernatural. Her ecstasy 
was not necessarily produced, being lacking in the ninth apparition. 
She did not suffer from anesthesia, from hyper-suggestibility, from 
exaggerated indifference and abstraction. Doctors during her life- 
time declared that she did not suffer from hysteria. 





Etudes Franciscaines (April): Epitaphs on His Grey Emi- 
nence, by F. Collaey, O.M.C., contains two long, satirical Latin 
epitaphs on the Capuchin friend of Richelieu. The author says it 
is clearly proved that Father Joseph, though thrice dispensed, con- 
formed to his Rule as far as possible; that he was an extraordinary 
spiritual director and a master dialectician, persuasive and peace- 
able, during the anti-Calvinistic controversies under Louis XIII. 
His foreign policy aimed at the pacification of Christendom, and 
the union of Christian nations under the presidency of France 
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against the infidels. To do this he had to accept alliances with 
non-Catholic powers, and to declare war on Catholic powers, a 
policy which he hated, but felt compelled to adopt. 


Revue des Deux Mondes (March 13): President Wilson, his 
career and opinions, are discussed by Mr. Theodore Stanton. One 
point on which the writer lays great stress is that Wilson’s ideas 
on constitutional government have been much influenced by his 
admiration for English statesmen; Burke and Bagehot in particular. 


La Civilta Cattolica (February): The Gospel According to 
St. Mark: Second answer of the Biblical Commission to modern 
writers who pretend that the end of the Gospel of St. Mark has not 
been composed by St. Peter’s disciple. After having studied the 
reasons given by the opponents, reasons taken from manuscripts, 
and mistranslated texts of the Fathers, the Commission answers that 
the conclusion of St. Mark’s Gospel is inspired, and has been written 
by that same disciple. A Strange Statement Against Teaching 
of Religion in the Schools: To those who launched a protest 
against the suppression of all religious teaching of the schools 
on the ground that Italy is, according to the Statute “a Catholic 
State,” the Committee answered that this first article of the Con- 
stitution was, in fact, abolished by the evolution of the consciences, 
and that the State, in its rule, was to be led by positivist ideas which 
are exclusive of all religious dogmas. 














Recent Events. 


M. Briand’s third Ministry remained in 
France. office only eight weeks. It staked its exist- 
ence upon the Senate’s accepting the Elec- 
toral Reform Bill in the precise form in which it had been passed 
by the Chamber of Deputies. This the Senate refused to do. It 
accepted the substitution of scrutin de liste for scrutin d’arrondisse- 
ment, but refused to pass the method of proportional representation 
by means of the electoral quotient, which had for its object the 
securing to minorities a voice in legislation. This proposal, if 
carried, would have given to the Right, on the one hand, and to 
the Collective Socialists, on the other, greater power and influence. 
The Socialist-Radicals, the strongest of the Republican Parties, look 
upon both as the enemies of the Republic. Their opinion was 
shared by M. Clemenceau, and he made himself the special expo- 
nent of this view, and both wrote and spoke in opposition to the 
proposal. He was so successful that M. Briand’s Cabinet added 
one more to the long list which have fallen as victims to his attacks 
—a success so marked that it has earned for him the name of the 
“Old Tiger.” 

The Senate in France has more power than for a very long 
period the House of Lords has possessed in England. No British 
ministry has ever been in the least dependent upon the good will 
of the Upper House. Strange to say, the French Senate is more 
radical than the Chamber of Deputies, and yet it is not elected 
directly by the people. The mode of election is remotely analo- 
gous to that hitherto existing in this country. The Munic- 
ipal Councils and the Senators, Deputies, Councillors-General, 
and District Councillors of each Department choose delegates, and 
these in their turn elect the Senator of the Department for a nine 
years’ term of office. This is the body that has rejected the bill 
passed by the more popular House, and supported by the govern- 
ment. The new President, it was known, was an ardent supporter 
of the bill. He is credited with being a strong man, willing to use 
all his powers. These include the right, with the Senate’s consent, 
to dissolve the Chamber of Deputies. It was at first thought 
this course might have been taken. Better counsels prevailed. 
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Only once has a President exercised this power (on the celebrated 
seize Mai), and then with disastrous results to himself. 

After the usual consultations, M. Barthou undertook the form- 
ation of a Ministry. Although never before Prime Minister, M. 
Barthou has for many years filled important offices in various 
governments. Four members who had served with M. Briand 
retain office in the new Ministry, which includes only two repre- 
sentatives of the party which was responsible for the defeat of 
M. Briand. 

The programme of M. Barthou coincides with that of the 
defeated government in demanding three years’ service for the 
army, and in the other measures for defense which M. Briand had 
proposed. As to Electoral Reform, as both branches of the Legis- 
lature have accepted scrutin de liste, that will be proceeded with. 
It is hoped to find a method for the representation of minorities 
different from that which led to the defeat of the former govern- 
ment. There are said to have been proposed in various countries 
something like three hundred ways in which representation may be 
given to the minority of electors. On some one of these the 
French government will fall back. 

A third proposal of the new government is the 
defense of the secular school (l’école laique). The Cath- 
olics of France have proved themselves so wicked as to 
defend their own schools with great success. This is treated by 
the government as an attack upon those established by the State. 
It accordingly promises the inauguration of vigorous measures in 
defense of the secular schools. Such is the government’s pro- 
gramme. These programmes, however, are often strangely frus- 
trated. In fact, on the first vote of confidence, the support the gov- 
ernment received was so equivocal that the expectation was formed 
of an immediate resignation. Although this was avoided, the 
general opinion is that it will not be very long-lived, and that 
France may look forward to a swift succession of ministries. 

With regard to the Army Bill, M. Barthou’s Ministry pledges 
itself to take the same practical measures in defense of France 
against the projected increase of the German army as those upon 
which M. Briand had decided. Three years’ service for all arms 
is to be revived, with no exemptions of any kind, although for 
young men preparing for professional careers certain alleviations 
have been admitted. The first instalment of the cost of the 
large increase, necessitated by their lengthening of the army service, 
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was passed by the Budget Committee with very little hesitation. 
The anti-militarist movement, which was strong enough to bring 
about the shortening of the term of service in 1905, has yielded 
to urgent necessity. Ga 

It is true that the motive alleged for the German increase of 
its army, when it was first announced, was the great strength 
given to the Slavs by the success of the Balkan States—a success 
which at once greatly weakened Austria, and added to the power of 
Russia. <A leading paper in Germany, the Cologne Gazette, was 
however, so maladroit as to reveal, we will not say the true reason, 
but what will be one of the results of German action. According 
to this journal, the necessity for the new Army Bill was to be 
explained by the fact that Germany was menaced by France. 
“When sacrifices are demanded, as they are demanded to-day, 
the finger must be pointed plainly to the point whence the most 
immediate peril threatens us. That is France. Never has the 
relationship to our Western neighbor been so strained as to-day, 
never has the idea of revenge been exhibited there so nakedly.” 
So untrue were these statements that they were disavowed by high 
authority within a few days. But they served well the purpose of 
the French government in giving support to its demands. Not 
that it stood in need of much support, for the nation as a whole 
was ready enough to make any sacrifice in defense of its territory. 

The Socialists, however, led by M. Jaurés, criticized the proposal 
made by the government. Their object is to disband the regular 
army, and to substitute for it a national militia, formed upon the 
model of that which exists in Switzerland. Nor do a few of the 
Radicals see quite eye to eye with the government, even the repre- 
sentatives of the party who have entered the ministry having criti- 
cized certain features. There is no doubt that hardship will be en- 
tailed by the devotion of so long a period to the military service. 
For example, the classes devoted to skilled labor, such as the making 
of watches, in which delicate manipulation is required, will suffer 
from the heavy-handed toil demanded during army service. Stu- 
dents in the university too are affected: they feel that the measure 
is likely to exert a profound influence upon the intellectual and 
economic life of the country, and that it may even cause a setback 
to French civilization, and also that it is open to serious technical 
objection. Among these critics are M. Anatole France and M. 
Ernest Lavisse. It is, therefore, desired that for students the 
military service may be postponed to the age of twenty-seven. 
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There are some who see in the proposal an attempt of the Reac- 
tionaries to saddle the country with a large military force, to be 
used as a means for securing their return to power. There seems 
however, to be no reason to doubt the determination of the nation 
to make all the sacrifices required, and not to carp at any measures 
proposed for this object. The opposition, however, to three years’ 
service has proved itself strong enough to prevent the proposal 
being rushed through so quickly as to deny due consideration 
and discussion. 

It is not merely upon the army that France proposes to spend 
money for the purpose of securing greater efficiency. To the in- 
crease of the navy no less than one hundred millions is asked 
for by the new government. Three additional battleships are 
to be constructed, the existing programme is to be accelerated, 
and the aéronautical service is to be largely extended. To form 
a just judgment of the sacrifices which these proposals entail 
upon the French people, it must be remembered that the burden 
of taxation in France is already far heavier than that which is 
borne by the German people. Those who are interested in this 
matter will find it discussed in detail in an article on “La Force 
Financiére des Etats” in the Revue des Deux Mondes for May, 
1912. 

Although a matter of no international interest, M. Lépine, 
Prefect of the Paris Police since 1893, has been so con- 
spicuous a figure in Paris, and so efficient a public servant, that 
any account of French affairs which made no mention of his retire- 
ment would be very incomplete. He has chosen the present time, 
when he thinks the era of turbulent manifestations is closed, 
especially those promoted by the Confédération Génerale du Travail, 
to seek the rest he has so well deserved. He is, however, willing, 
in the event of his services being needed, to return to the post of 
danger at the shortest notice. “I have a telephone in the flat 
which I have just taken” is his last message to the nation. So 
important is the Post of Prefect of the Police of Paris that M. 
Lépine resigned the Governor-Generalship of Algeria in order to 
take upon himself its duties. 

The relations of France with all her neighbors, except Ger- 
many, have undergone no change. Considerable discussion has 
taken place in Great Britain as to the true meaning of the Entente 
Cordiale with France, whether or no it involved an undisclosed 
obligation in certain contingencies to dispatch a military force for 
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operations on the Continent. This question has been settled by 
the statement of Mr. Asquith, that Great Britain is not under 
any obligation, which is not public and known to Parliament, to 
.compel it to take part in any war. There are, he said, no un- 
published agreements which restrict or hamper Great Britain’s 
freedom. It is at the same time fully recognized that in the event 
of the existent balance of power being endangered, by the aggres- 
sive action of any nation, England would range herself, by force 
of arms if necessary, in defense of the maintenance of the European 
equilibrium. It has always been the policy of Great Britain to 
resist the undue predominance of any one Power. A _ well-in- 
formed French journalist, M. Tardieu, vouches for the statement 
that England spontaneously offered to place one hundred and fifty 
thousand men at the disposal of France in 1905, 1908, and IgrI. 

France is proceeding with her work in Morocco in a way 
which is said to be satisfactory, although there are tribes which 
have been offering resistance, and which have been fighting with the 
French forces. There is no longer, however, any general uprising. 
A loan is being raised for the various purposes which the advance 
of civilization requires. 


The various bills for the increase of the 

Germany. Germany Army, and of the naval and mili- 

tary expenditure, which have been so long 

talked about, were presented to the Reichstag at the end of March. 
The increase demanded by the government is even greater than was 
expected. Four thousand officers are to be added to the existing 
forces, one hundred and thirty-two thousand non-commissioned 
officers and men, and twenty-seven thousand horses. About sixty- 
three thousand new recruits will be required annually. Between 
now and the end of 1915 the cost of this increase will be something 
between three hundred and three hundred and twenty-five millions. 
The government proposes to raise two hundred and fifty millions 
of this amount by a method which recalls the proceedings of the 
rulers during the Middle Ages. Capital and large incomes are 
to be subjected to a levy of one-half per cent on all fortunes above 
two thousand five hundred dollars. It is said that one of the 
Krupps expects to be called upon to pay some three millions and 
a half as his share. New taxes will have to be imposed in addition 
to this levy. The exact character of these has not yet been dis- 
closed. A fierce contest is expected to take place in the Reichstag, 
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for no one class will be willing to shoulder the additional burdens. 
In fact, to judge by recent experience, every class will be most 
anxious to throw it off upon the rest. 

It is looked upon as practically certain that while the desired 
increase of the army will be voted, a large majority in the Reich- 
stag will insist upon important amendments of the government’s 
financial proposals. It is worthy of notice that it is not proposed 
to issue a loan to cover any part of the expense. The reason given 
by the government is that the service of such a loan would have 
serious consequences in the present state of the money market. 
The real reason seems to be that the government thinks 
itself unable to raise a loan of so vast an amount. A short time 
ago treasury bonds, which were issued for the sum of a hun- 
dred millions, were only subscribed for to half that amount, and 
of the amount taken the private subscriptions were infinitesimal. 

The British First Lord of the Admiralty, in a speech in the 
House of Commons, made an eloquent appeal for what he called a 
“naval holiday.” Having pointed out that further competition 
would have the effect of increasing the burdens of the people 
both of Germany and Great Britain, without altering their relative 
positions, he declared that if Germany would reduce her squadrons, 
Great Britain would make a frank and loyal response. He added, 
however, that pending such an arrangement, British development 
would proceed with all dispatch. Nor would she be content with a 
small margin, for a margin which was not sufficient to secure 
victory would be insufficient to maintain peace. Mr. Churchill’s 
“naval holiday ” for a year, however, met with somewhat scorn- 
ful treatment in Germany. Those who looked upon it as sincere, 
thought it to be Utopian, and many doubted its sincerity. It 
was taken to mean that England wanted a breathing space during 
the present activity in ship building, as this involves a shortage 
of labor, and a consequential increase of expense. 

The martial feelings of Germany, as well as her animosity 
against France, have been fostered by the celebrations of the War of 
Liberation in 1813, which have been taking place throughout 
the Empire. One of the chief events was the commemoration of 
King Frederick William the Third’s appeal, “An mein Volk.” 
Religious services were held in many places; in fact the appeal 
to religious motives was most marked. On one of the wreaths 
placed by the Emperor on the sarcophagus of King Frederick 
William was the inscription: “I believe firmly in God, and, there- 
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fore, in a moral ordering of the world.” In the address made 
to the troops by his Imperial Majesty, the same appeal was em- 
phasized. It was through God’s Providence that the King had 
made his appeal to his people. It was to God’s blessing that 
the victory was due. “ Fear of God, loyalty to the King, love of 
the Fatherland, as perfect as was shown in the great times, must 
make the army unconquerable. But victory comes from God. 
Therefore, let the motto of the heroes of the Wars of Liberation 
be ours now and for ever—‘God with us.’ ” 


Almost all the energies of the Dual Mon- 

Austria-Hungary. archy have been engrossed in the prepara- 

’ tions for war, of which the struggle in the 

Balkans has been the occasion. ‘Time, however, has been found in 

Hungary for the Franchise Reform Bill, which has been promised 

for so many years. The third reading of the bill was carried in the 

early part of March, and it was then considered certain that it would 

be adopted by the House of Magnates, and receive the sanction 

of the Crown. The Bill is a very complicated measure, and no 
one can say how it will work. 

The one hundred and sixty-eight clauses of which it consists 
are said to constitute such a maze of definitions, restrictions, and 
specifications that no clear idea even of its meaning can be obtained, 
even if no account is taken of the influence of returning officers 
and electoral commissions. The electors are divided into two cate- 
gories. Those who have passed the sixth standard of a primary 
school, or the highest class of a secondary school, and pay some- 
thing like seven dollars a year in direct taxation, are entitled to vote 
on the completion of their twenty-fourth year. Others can vote 
only after the completion of their thirtieth year, but must have 
at least five years of Hungarian citizenship, and at least one year’s 
residential qualification, unless they be officials, professors, pastors, 
or priests. The bill is looked upon as a mere caricature of Electoral 
Reform. Every detail is inspired with the determination to main- 
tain at all costs that supremacy of the Magyar element over the 
Slav to which that element has no rightful claim. 


At the moment that these lines are being 

The Balkan War. written, no peace has as yet been concluded 
between the Balkan Allies and Turkey. 

Adrianople having fallen, as well as Yanina, and every effort of 
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the Turks to advance beyond the Tchataldja lines having been 
frustrated, no hopes can be entertained, even by the most zealous 
Turcophil, that anything can be gained for that Power by a 
continuance of the war. In fact she put herself some time ago 
in the hands of the Powers. After a considerable delay the Allies 
accepted their mediation, although they made important res- 
ervations. The boundary proposed by the Powers would 
be treated as a basis for negotiation, not as a definite settlement. 
The Allies would insist on an indemnity, but its amount might be 
settled by a commission appointed for that purpose. The A°gean 
Islands were to be ceded to the Allies. If, as is reported, an 
armistice has been concluded between the States and Turkey, in 
a few days the war may be expected to end upon the lines laid 
down in these conditions. 

The differences between Rumania and Bulgaria, which at one 
time it was feared would lead to war, have been settled. At a 
conference held in St. Petersburg of the representatives of the two 
countries, an agreement was reached, and the questions at issue 
definitely arranged. The precise terms have not, however, been 
published. 

The outstanding question is the possession of Skutari. Monte- 
negro was the first of the Allies to declare war, and also the first 
to meet with successes. These successes, however, were of no great 
value, and in the object to which she attached supreme importance 
—the taking of Skutari—she has been unsuccessful. The town has 
resisted every effort, and still remains in the possession of the Turk. 
The Powers, in settling the boundary of the Albanian State, which, 
in their inscrutable wisdom, they have determined to form, have 
decided that Skutari is to be included in the new Albania. Other 
towns have been given, either to Montenegro or to Servia, as a 
compensation. Montenegro, however, insists upon her claim. 

The population of Skutari is undoubtedly Albanian. There- 
fore, this claim is without foundation. However, she would not 
yield, and the people of Russia sympathized with her. The spectacle 
has, therefore, been seen of the Great Powers of Europe, if such 
they can any longer be called—Austria-Hungary, Germany, France, 
Italy, and Great Britain—forming a combined fleet to coerce the 
minute state of Montenegro. It is said that they have seized 
the Royal Yacht. 

The whole course of the present war is, indeed, an instance of 
the fact that little things of the world are often chosen to confound 
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the great. Before the war began the Great Powers solemnly warned 
the Allied States that they would not be allowed, whatever might 
be the result of the war, to add a foot of ground to their respective 
territories. From this position, however, they at once receded 
after the first victories of the Allies. It has been given to these 
small states, who have a population of two or three hundred thou- 
sand more than ten millions, and scarcely any financial means, 
to drive out of Europe the Turk, who has defied for centuries 
all the Powers of Europe with their tens of millions of inhabitants 
and unlimited resources. 

It is hard to realize how great are the events of which we are 
the witnesses. Years before Columbus came to this country the 
Turk has been in possession of the districts from which he has 
just been driven out. Adrianople became his capital in 1361. All 
the power of Europe has for centuries proved itself unable to 
expel him. For the whole of this long period, he has been a con- 
tinuous blight and curse to the land and to its inhabitants. Only 
a short time ago the prospect was but slight that an end would 
ever be put to his hateful domination. That this, the unexpected 
destruction of his power, has been effected by the least expected 
of means, is a reason for being hopeful for the overturn of the 
other tyrannies under which various parts of the world seem 
to be hopelessly groaning. 


The prospect of an improvement of the 

Persia. state of things in Persia is not very bright. 

The government has proved itself quite in- 

capable of preserving order in the South, while in the North 

that two roads are being kept open for commerce is due to the 
presence of sixteen thousand Russian troops. 

The downfall of the old régime was caused not only by the 
intolerable tyranny and unbridled rapacity of the rulers, but also 
by the practice of the same vices by the aristocracy as a whole. 
The constitutional movement failed to bring to the front any men 
of talent belonging to the middle class, or anyone capable of taking 
charge of affairs. The former princes, nobles, and governors 
Succeeded in maintaining their former position, and in imposing 
themselves and their methods upon the state. According to a well- 
informed correspondent: “Intrigue was their only art. Their 
sole inspiring motive was greed, and the embezzlement of public 
funds from a stricken treasury was their principal pursuit...... 
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The great men of Teheran combined to form a corn ring, and not 
all the miseries of the population from the famine price of bread 
could make them forego a single kran of their ill-gotten gains.” 
This procedure is so habitual, so much the common doctrine and 
practice, that it excited no surprise, and met with no condemnation. 
This canker, which came from above, has spread downwards 
through all classes, the nomad tribes being the only communities in 
which honesty of any kind is practiced. The bulk of the people 
are cowardly, and easily become the prey of a few warlike tribes, 
which the government is unable to control, and who are continually, 
when not at war one with another, engaged in the pillaging of 
caravans, or in promiscuous marauding. 

It was to this state that the despotism of the Kajar family 
reduced the country, and it is little to be wondered at that in the 
midst of such universal corruption and disorganization, the con- 
stitutional movement has so far been unable to effect any marked 
improvement. The fact, however, that the attempt was made, and 
indeed is still being made, shows that not every spark of energy 
has been crushed out or suppressed. 

The Mejliss was made up of men, who, while they were in 
need of experience, were generally men of integrity. It recognized, 
too, its own limitations, that it stood in need of a guidance which no 
one in the country was willing to give, not even the Cabinet, from 
whom such guidance was to have been expected. When Mr. Shuster 
was appointed Treasurer-General, it showed itself willing to do all 
he required. Had it not been for the interference of Russia, 
in which Great Britain so culpably concurred, there was a good 
prospect that a great step towards real reform would have been 
taken. The fact that foreign nations have, or at least claim to 
have, the right to interfere in the internal affairs of the country 
adds, of course, enormously to the difficulty of the situation. This 
interference proved fatal to Mr. Shuster’s plans. Since their 
abandonment no improvement has been made. The partition of 
Persia by Russia and Great Britain has, however, not taken place, 
nor in fact does it seem to be likely. So far at all events as the 
last-named Power is concerned, a solemn disclaimer of any such 
desire has recently been made by Sir Edward Grey. The number 
of those in England who wish to add to the extent of the British 
Empire, and to its cares and responsibilities, is very small. 

It is not so easy to learn the intentions of Russia. Where one 
man is the ruler, he is subject to so many various influences that 
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no event is calculable, as his hand may be forced by those who 
are powerful behind the scenes. But so far as is known, Russia 
shares with Great Britain the intention to maintain the integrity 
of Persian territory, at least for the time being. The two countries 
have, in fact, recently made small loans to the government in order 
to enable it to suppress disorder, and this has been done without 
requiring that the external control of the expenditure should be left 
in their own hands. This was done in order to manifest their desire 
of not further interfering in internal affairs. While the Russian 
forces still remain in Northern Persia, the British force, which had 
until lately been at Shiraz in the South, has been sent back to India: 
The Gendarmerie which is under the command of Swedish officers, 
will, it is hoped, be able to maintain order in the South—at least 
a further experiment is to be made. 

The Regent is still absent from his post, recuperating in 
Europe. On the occasion of the Persian New Year, in telegraphing 
the customary congratulations, he added that he blessed the day 
which was now approaching when the child Shah would take the 
reins of government into his own hands, and thereby bring: increased 
strength to the country. The Shah’s reply conveyed a gentle re- 
buke to the absentee regent. After expressing his thanks, his 
majesty said that, until he was able to assume the reins. of gov- 
ernment, the interests of the country would be best served by 
the Regent’s return. The Regent, however, still keeps away. The 
ex-Shah, who is in exile, is, it is said, anxious to become the 
savior of his country. The Mejliss continues in abeyance, while 
the government, so far as its personnel is concerned, is, in Sir 
Edward Grey’s opinion, the best it is possible to obtain. _ 

Concessions have been granted to Russian firms, which, of 
course, receive the support of their government, for railways 
from Julfa to Tabriz, and from the latter place to Kazvin. Nego- 
tiations are proceeding for a similar concession to British firms 
for a railway in the part of Persia which British interests pre- 
dominate. The project of a railway to connect the Russian system 
with that of India is still under the consideration of the Council 
appointed to study the matter. 





With Our Readers. 


At the root of the agitation for a change of name of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church, lies the desire on the part of many members 
of that Church to be more Catholic. Some seek a closer resemblance 
merely in externals; some in doctrine and in spirit. Some honestly 
comfort themselves with the thought that their Church really answers 
the claims of Scripture and tradition; that a majority are in possession 
who, because they are Protestants, prevent a true expression of the 
real Catholic spirit of the Church. It is strange that, knowing the 
past and present history of their Church as they do, they can so think. 
But—even if a wide experience were lacking—a work like Father 
Maturin’s Price of Unity would suffice to show how many can for years 
honestly deceive themselves. Members of ‘he Protestant Episcopal 
Church who are so minded clearly see that their Church, as it is to-day, 
is not Catholic. The very evident contradictions, both of doctrine 
and practice, in different churches of that supposedly one Church; 
the questioning and the denial of fundamental dogmas; inability after 
repeated discussions and conventions to agree on fundamental and 
vital points of dogma and morality; the absence of definite authority 
without which unity and true life cannot be, have aroused the more 
serious and earnest souls to a keen realization of the situation. 
Something must be done, ere their Church is swept away by doctrinal 
indifference and moral laxity. “Change the name,” is their cry. “Do 
away with the word Protestant. Make our Church more like that 
other Church that stands preéminently in doctrine and practice for the 
definite teachings of Christ.” 

Many who have been so aroused, and who have lent their voices 
to such a cry, have eventually seen that even if the label is changed, 
the contents remain the same. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church has a true name: it is essentially 
Protestant. In its origin and its continued life, it is a protest against 
the Catholic Church. The Catholic Church owns the Bishop of Rome, 
the Pope, as its head. It believes him to be the Vicar of Christ 
upon earth: the supreme authority in all matters spiritual. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church does not believe this; has never believed 
it, and its genesis was owing to a protest against this very belief. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church believes in no visible power as an 
ultimate authority, infallibly protected by the power of the Holy 
Spirit, which we are obliged to accept and believe. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church practically teaches the right of 
every individual to his own private judgment. The Scripture alone 
as the sole rule of faith is the teaching that makes it essentially 
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Protestant. For example, the Chicago-Lambeth Articles, adopted by 
the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Chicago 
in 1886, were an attempt at a summary of the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity. In 1888 these same articles were adopted by the 
Lambeth Conference, presided over by the late Archbishop Benson, 
and attended by one hundred and forty-five Bishops of the Anglican 
Church. These articles read: 

“The Holy Scripture of the Old and New Testaments as containing all 
things necessary to salvation, and as being the rule and ultimate standard 
of faith; the Apostles’ Creed as the baptismal symbol, and the Nicene Creed 
as the sufficient statement of the Christian faith; the two sacraments ordained 
by Christ Himself—baptism and the Supper of the Lord—ministered with 
unfailing use of Christ’s words of institution and of the elements ordained 
by Him; the historic episcopate locally adapted in the methods of its adminis- 
tration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples called of God into 
the unity of His Church.” 

The fifteen Protestant Episcopal rectors of New York City who 
addressed an emphatic protest against a change of name to Bishop 
Tuttle of Missouri, were, therefore, historically consistent. They are 
Protestants, and they politely veil their antagonism to the Catholic 
Church by speaking of it as the Church whose name suggests tyranny. 
It may of course if one is not a Catholic, for its claims are absolute. 
And Thomas Nelson Page is also consistent when he writes, in some 
temper and bias, it must he said, “ What we request with great firm- 
ness is that they (who desire a change of name) keep their hands off 
the Protestant principle of this Church.” “This Church got its 
Christianity as Protestant...... at the hands of the great Protestant 
body of Europe...... The Episcopal portion of its name was descrip- 
tive, the Protestant portion was fundamental. It was called Prot- 
estant by the bishops and the writers because it was protestant.” 

It is difficult in the face of these statements, official and unofficial, 
to understand the position of Dr. Manning, the head of Trinity Church, 
New York. Dr. Manning calls the word “ Protestant” ugly. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church he says is “a part of the ancient historic 
Catholic Church.” Of course if it is, one must forget the word 
“ Protestant.” If one wishes to be Catholic there is but one way, 
and that there is but one way is attested by nineteen hundred years 
of history. 





ELIGIOUS indifferentism—the open door to secularism is un- 

doubtedly the greatest evil of our day. When a definite and real 
Christianity goes out, the world comes in. Latitudinarianism, liberal- 
ism, modernism, are disintegrating forces that eat away the very found- 
ations of any organization into which they gain entrance. In. the 
non-Catholic religious bodies they have worked so successfully that 
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it is not an uncommon thing to hear dogmatic Christianity decried from 
their pulpits ; and a creedless religion and a merely humanitarian Christ 
preached as the essence of Christianity. 

The earnest lover of our Blessed Lord and of His Church longs 
to see the light of His Truth spread through all the world, to enlighten 
those who sit in darkness. As their darkness becomes more and more 
intense, so much the more is he exercised and “ pressed on by a 
charity ” that hastens fastest where the need is greatest. 

It is easier to bring to the true Fold a Christian who conscien- 
tiously believes in dogmatic religion than one who has no definite 
belief. In truth the stronger his convictions, the more ardent his 
positive belief, the more likely is it that he may be led to accept 
the whole of Christ’s revelation. 

But for the indifferentist, the man who answers that one re- 
ligion is as good as another, that we are all going to heaven by 
different roads, there is really little hope. He has no convictions, 
and he has not the strength to see that he should have convictions. 
Compromise has taken out his backbone, and he cannot see that anyone 
should be obliged to sit up straight. 

Our missionary labor may well be extended, therefore, not only in 
striving directly to bring into the Church all who may be led by God’s 
grace to come; but also in doing all that we can to fight the spirit of 
indifferentism and of agnosticism; the spirit of irreligion and secular- 
ism. By arousing others to a declaration of a positive religious creed ; 
of their own belief in that creed; by making the leaders of the denom- 
inations and their followers realize that they must admit the necessity 
of dogmatic truth unless the world is to be dechristianized, much good 
work may be done. If side by side with this there is presented, 
without animus or antagonism, the positive truth of the Catholic 
Faith with its harmony and unity, that very presentation will lead 
many to see what they have never seen before; perhaps lead them to 
accept that Beauty of Truth which is ever ancient and yet ever new. 

“ We should make all possible endeavor,” wrote Leo XIII., “ that 
the men of every race and clime should be called and moved to 
embrace the unity of divine faith.” We should all be united by the 
bond of mutual charity, even though perfect charity cannot reign 
where minds do not agree in faith. Yet to all who differ from us, 
our hearts may send the appeal, “‘ Let us all meet in the unity of faith 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God. Suffer that we should 
invite you to the unity which has ever existed in the Catholic Church 
and can never fail; suffer that we should lovingly hold out our hand 
to you. The Church, as the common Mother of all, has long been 
calling you back to her; the Catholics of the world await you with 
brotherly love, that you may render holy worship to God together 
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with us, united in perfect charity by the profession of one Gospel, 
one faith, and one hope.” ; 

And in this spirit, we extend to a new magazine, entitled The 
Constructive Quarterly, our cordial good wishes. Its object is to strive 
to have all Christians make common warfare against the common 
enemy of the day. It seeks to promote a wider mutual knowledge 
and fellowship. It does not seek through compromise to work out 
a meaningless unity. It champions dogmatic conviction; and demands 
that the teaching and doctrine of every denomination discussed shall be 
stated with absolute integrity. It is therefore constructive; hopeful, 
and a welcome antagonist of such a destructive and agnostic organ 
as the Hibbert Journal. The venture is necessarily experimental, and 
the history of The Constructive Quarterly can be the only answer 
to its success or failure. But the spirit that prompts it is one that 
should receive our good will and our codperation. For again we 
recall to mind the words of that prophetical leader, Leo XIII., “In 
order to bring about this concord,” he wrote speaking of the Reunion 
of Christendom, “and spread abroad the benefits of the Christian 
revelation, the present is the most seasonable time; for never before 
have the sentiments of human brotherhood penetrated so deeply into 
the souls of men, and never in any age has man been seen to seek 
out his fellowmen more eagerly in order to know them better and 
to help them.” 

Perhaps this Constructive Quarterly will never do all that we hope 
it will do. Perhaps, as Leo XIII. said, “ There are those who consider 
that we are far too sanguine, and look for things rather to be wished 
for than expected.” And our answer is, Leo’s further words, “ If 
only a portion of the looked-for results should come about, it will be 
no inconsiderable improvement considering the general decadence, 
when the intolerable evils of the present day bring with them the 
dread of further evils in days to come.” 

The Editor of The Constructive Quarterly is Dr. Silas McBee. 
The first issue has among its contributors the following Catholics 
of note: The Reverend John J. Wynne, S.J., Wilfrid Ward, and 
Georges Goyau. Among the associates of the Editorial Board are: 
Monsignor Thomas Shahan, Rector of the Catholic University; 
Doctor Edward A. Pace, Andrew Shipman, Father Wynne, Father 
Thurston, and Father Sydney Smith. 





HE coming celebration of the battle of Gettysburg recalls the famous 

address of President Lincoln at the dedication of the National 
Gettysburg Cemetery. It may not be well known that the correct 
reading of this address has been the occasion of considerable contro- 
versy. The friendly debate may be said to have started almost imme- 
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diately after the delivery of the address. Mr. Nicolay, secretary 
to President Lincoln, and co-author with Mr. Hay of a Life of the 
President, sums up as follows the three versions that have given 
rise to the dispute: 


“(1) The original autograph MS. draft, written by Mr. Lincoln partly 
at Washington, and partly at Gettysburg. 

“(2) The version made by the shorthand reporter on the stand at Gettys- 
burg when the President delivered it, which was telegraphed, and was printed 
in the leading newspapers of the country on the following morning. 

“(3) The revised copy made by the President a few days after his 
return to Washington, upon a careful comparison of his original draft and the 
printed newspaper version, with his own recollection of the exact form in 
which he delivered it.” 


Mr. Nicolay was of the opinion that the last of these “is the regular 
outgrowth of the two which preceded it, and is the perfected product 
of the President’s rhetorical and literary mastery.” 

General Aleshire, who had charge of the National Gettysburg 
Park, gave the following summary in his official report on the question: 


“(1) The final revision published in Autograph Leaves of Our Country's 
Authors, prepared by President Lincoln five months after the address for the 
soldiers’ and sailors’ fair at Baltimore. This is the version desired by both 
Col. Nicholson and Robert T. Lincoln. The latter regarded it as representing 
his father’s last and best thought as to the address. 

“(2) The version stipulated to be used by the act of February 11, 1895, 
appropriating $5,000 for the bronze tablet containing the address to be erected 
in the Gettysburg National Park. This differs slightly from the Baltimore 
version. 

“(3) The John Hay version, from a photographic facsimile of the orig- 
inal manuscript, as written and corrected by President Lincoln four days after 
he had delivered the address, and presented it to John Hay. This differs 
in several particulars from either of the above versions. 


Robert T. Lincoln, the son of the President, in a letter to General 
Aleshire, gave his views as follows: 


“As I wrote you before, the Baltimore fair version represents my father’s 
last and best thought as to the address, and the corrections in it were legitimate 
for an author, and I think there is no doubt they improve the version as written 
out for Col. Hay. And, as I said to you before, I earnestly hope that the 
Baltimore fair version will be used. 

“It differs, as you indicate, very slightly from your Exhibit A, which, 
as you say, is given in the statutes-at-large, making an appropriation for the 
tablet at Gettysburg National Cemetery. But the statute version was not 
made, of course, by any responsible person, and I think its incorrections should 
not be perpetuated when we have, as I have indicated, an exact thing to go by. 

_ “TI am quite sure as a lawyer that there is no obligation upon you, in the 
new tablets you are making, to follow the errors in the text in his old statue, 
and I trust that you will not do so. I have before me, as I write, the book 
published by the Baltimore sanitary fair, which contains a full-sized lithographic 
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reproduction of the address as my father sent it to the fair to be sold for its 
benefit.” 


In 1909, as a result of an investigation by the War Department, 
the Baltimore version was officially adopted by that Department. Very 
recently the United States Senate authorized the Committee on Library 
to ascertain the correct version. There is little doubt from the history 
of the matter that the Committee will adopt the Baltimore version. 
As the speech is a classic of the English language we reprint that 
version here: 


“Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent, 
a new mation, conceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, 
or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met 
on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion 
of that field, as a final resting place for those who here gave their lives that 
that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

“But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate—we can not consecrate— 
we can not hallow—this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it, far above our poor power to add or 
detract. The world will little note, nor long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us the living, rather, 
to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us—that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion— 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain— 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom—and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” 





i tg anniversary last month of the Titanic disaster brought forth 

a number of memorial poems. One of them stands out prominent 
for its singular strength and its depth of feeling. It is from the pen 
of Katharine Tynan, and was published in the British Review. The 
critique by Katherine Brégy of Mrs. Hinkson’s work in this issue 
of THE CatHotic Worzp, makes its reprinting here particularly ap- 
propriate. 

THE PARABLE OF THE RICH MAN. 





Lord Jesus stood at Paradise gate 
And saw a myriad worlds and stars. 
Oh, what is this so desolate 
Clinging to the gold bars? 


The salt spume on its eyes and lips, 

The seaweed tangled in its hair. 
Oh, scourged with bitter thorns and whips, 
What seas have stripped thee bare? 
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Lord Jesus bowed His comely head 

With: What art thou, thou thing forlorn? 
Oh, I am a rich man’s soul, it said, 

That died ere I was born. 


By Thine own lips was judgment given, 
Yea, judgment sharper than a sword. 

How shall a rich man enter heaven? 
Yea, Thou hast said it, Lord. 


It was the dead oped lips to cry 
How should I save my soul, alas! 

Since easier through the needle’s eye 
The camel’s shape should pass? 


Lord Jesus, Who hath ruth for all, 
Had pity on the rich man’s doom: 

I can do all things great and small, 
Yea, give the camel room. 


But who is it has hurt thee, say, 

Made thee one gaping wound and marred 
Out of immortal likeness, yea 

As I was marred and scarred? 


And knowest Thou not, Lord Christ, this hour, 
Who knowest all has been, shall be, 

That the great ship, new Babel’s Tower, 
Is sunk beneath the sea? 


The iceberg pierced her monstrous side, 
As frail as any cockleshell, 

With a great sob she plunged and died. 
Oh, Lord, what need of hell? 


The rich men now that went so brave 
Drift ’twixt Cape Race and Labrador. 

Not such as these Thou diedst to save, 
Thou Saviour of the poor. 


Not these, not these, Thou diedst to win: 
Thy Passion was not spent for them. 
Have I not purged me from my sin 
Who heard the women scream? 


Son, I was there and saw thee die. 
The unstable waters bore me up 

Whose hollowed hand can hold the sky, 
Sun, stars, as in a cup. 


I, Shepherd of the Ocean, passed; 

Gathered My lambs, gathered My sheep: 
Saw rich men greatly die at last. 

Yea, what they lost they keep. 


That was the door I opened, 
Narrow and high in Paradise wall, 
That they should die in another’s stead, 
For Mine, the meek and small. 
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That which they cast away they save, 

They paid their debt in full. One breath: 
Smiled on the innumerable grave, 
Leaped, and found Life, not Death. 


Not through the needle’s eye may fare 
The camel: by a straiter gate, 

Naked and scourged, made clean and bare, 

The rich man enters late. 


THE NEWMAN MEMORIAL CHURCH. 


T is now eleven years since the Fathers of the Birmingham Oratory 
made their first appeal for funds to build a new church as a mem- 
orial of their venerated founder, Cardinal Newman. That undertaking 
was nowhere more generously furthered than in the United States. 
The church has been built and partly decorated; it now waits to be 
made quite free from debt, in order to be consecrated next summer, 
if possible. The contributions amounted to £41,200; the total outlay 
is £43,700. A sum of £2,500 ($12,500) is still, therefore, with God’s 
blessing, to be raised. 

Well, is this amount very formidable? Are the Fathers too bold 
in feeling that many of those who gave their subscriptions to Father 
Eaton in 1905, as well as others to whom the genius and name of 
John Henry Newman are dear, will rally to their aid, now that the 
memorial exists, and only its last handicap needs to be removed? 
May not the finishing of so good a work be entrusted to the loyalty 
of their kind American friends? With a little leadership, the thing 
would be done quickly. Or should a few come forward at once with 
good-will offerings, sufficient to make up the whole $12,500, the Fathers 
will promise to signalize and perpetuate the memory of the American 
contribution by a tablet in the church recording the gift. But they 
will be most grateful for any sums, large or small, sent to the Rever- 
end Father Superior, The Oratory, Edgbaston, Birmingham, England, 
or to the Editor of this magazine, if specified as being for the Newman 
Memorial Church Fund. 





HE Religion of America, by Dr. William Barry, in the April 

Atlantic Monthly, is an article of exceptional interest, and 
one that will furnish much in the way of suggestion, and also of debate, 
for all who are interested in the growth of the Church in America, 
and in our religious progress as a nation. 
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